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‘T “HE tale of murders in Ireland grows week by 
week. Sir Hamar Greenwood still maintains 
the attitude that “ what the soldier said”’ is 

the only evidence he can accept, but—with no Sir 

Edward Marshall Hall to conduct his defence—he has 

so utterly failed to convince even the. Coalition jury 

of his non-complicity in the police crimes that he seems 
practically to have given up the attempt. Faced now, 
as he is every day, with such facts as the shooting of 
women and children by armed police, even in the streets 
of Dublin, he is content to say that he fears these 
“unfortunate tragedies’ will continue to occur, “ as 
long as the armed forces of the Crown are liable to 
attack.”” Regarding the killing of a little girl of eight 
years old, without even the slightest appearance of 
provocation by anyone, he declared on Monday, “ the 
responsibility does not rest upon the soldiers.” Like 
the Prime Minister he never tires of asking us to con- 
demn the killing of policemen as the far greater crime. 

Everyone in this country condemns the shooting of 

policemen, even though it be done in the name of a 

great ideal. But we say frankly that in no civilised 

country in the world and by no recognised standards 
of human morality can such acts, aimed however 
wrongly at the “foreign oppressor,” be regarded as 
even comparable with the crime of shooting down 
innocent women and children in the name of law and 
order, and domination. And the Government intends 
that this policy shall continue. Mr. Lloyd George 
declares that he has murder by the throat. Would 
he not be describing his position more accurately if he 
said that he has it by the hand ? 
* * * 
On Thursday the whole of the Independent Liberal 
members of Parliament met and unanimously resolved 











to endorse Mr. Asquith’s Irish policy without qualifica- 
tion and to “ commend it to the whole-hearted support 
of all Liberals.” On the same day, following Mr. 
Adamson’s statement in the House of Commons last 
week, the Labour Party Executive issued a manifesto 
embodying a policy which is practically identical with 
the new Liberal policy—namely, self-determination, 
subject only to two conditions, the protection of 
minorities and the strategic security of the United 
Kingdom. These two conditions had already (on 
Tuesday) been accepted by the Irish Trade Union 
Congress, and according to our Irish correspondent 
they are likely to be accepted by most Sinn Feiners. 
The whole of the Labour and Liberal forces in Great 
Britain are thus now at one certainly with Irish Labour, 
and probably with the majority of the Irish people. 
What may be the immediate outcome of these most 
important and satisfactory decisions it is too early 
yet to say, but supported by effective action in this 
country they will without doubt ultimately serve 
as the basis of the future Irish settlement. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes:—The All-Ireland 
Labour Congress has left the final decision in the dispute 
about the transport of munitions to the railwaymen, 
with the assurance that if they determine to continue 
the struggle all the national resources will be mobilised 
to support them. To judge by their contributions to the 
discussion, the railwaymen are of opinion that effective 
resistance is impossible. One of the advocates of a 
fight to a finish declared that his policy would, tgmpor- 
arily at least, throw the social life of Ireland back for 
a hundred years; another admitted that it might cost 
the lives of five out of every ten people between Newry 
and Cork. This is a heavy price to pay for the mere 
academic assertion of a principle. The Government 
have long since perfected their own system of motor 
transport, and were every train in Ireland to stop 
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to-morrow the activities of the Army of Occupation 
would not be hampered in the slightest degree. Ob- 
viously this fact is bound to weigh with the railwaymen, 
but what weighs still more is the eagerness in official 
quarters to force a fight. This eagerness is easily 
explained. Unlike military reprisals, economic reprisals, 
in the form of a paralysis of railway communications, 
could be defended on the ground that the workers and 
not the Government had declared war. And even Sir 
Hamar Greenwood must long for some easier task than 
that of whitewashing the ‘“‘ Black and Tans.” 
* * * 


If Irish Labour arraigns the Government for resorting 
to the weapon of the hunger-blockade, it is equally 
critical of British Labour, which, having asserted a 
principle for Poland, left its fellows, who sought to 
apply that principle in Ireland, without adequate 
backing. But the Congress delegates did not on this 
account indulge in noisy demonstrations of extremism. 
On the contrary, by accepting Mr. Adamson’s proposals 
for an Irish settlement, they made the biggest advance 
that has yet taken place towards meeting English 
opinion half-way. The Adamson proposals are practi- 
cally those put forward by the “ moderates” who 
composed the Irish Peace Conference, and their endorse- 
ment by Irish Labour is a notable event. It means not 
only that Sir Horace Plunkett and his fellows can, with 
little difficulty, join hands with Liberty Hall—the head- 
quarters of Irish Labour—but that the great mass of 
Sinn Feiners will bless their efforts, and in all probability 
lend their active support if the policy takes practical 
shape. To Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues it 
offers a great and a last opportunity. If they accept 
the proposal in the spirit in which it is made, the situa- 
tion will be transformed. If they refuse to entertain 
it, as most Irishmen believe they will, British Labour 
must gird on its armour in earnest to do battle for an 
Irish peace treaty. 

* * * 


It is impossible altogether to withhold sympathy 
from those who took part with General Wrangel in the 
forlorn hope which has now ended so tragically and so 
catastrophically. Yet the news has been received 
with almost universal relief in Western Europe. The 
last of the long series of futile counter-revolutionary 
adventures in Russia has ended; the embarrassing 
French recognition of General Wrangel as the supreme 
ruler of Russia is automatically annulled ; and the road 
is clear for a new policy founded not upon illusory 
possibilities but upon the hard facts of the situation. 
The British Government, thanks to the acute intelligence 
of Mr. Lloyd George, is already far on the road towards 
that.new policy. There have been various rumours 
this week, possibly not ill-founded, of a breakdown of 
the Krassin negotiations and of various resignations 
which might follow upon any definite decision to enter 
into commercial relations with the Russian Government. 
A few weeks ago such rumours might have been 
credible, but the position since the Wrangel débécle 
is such that to believe the Coalition Cabinet capable 
of breaking off negotiations at this juncture would be 
almost equivalent to suspecting it of the possession of 
principles. We have no doubt that the trade agree- 


ment will go through, and will be followed by other 
similar agreements, amongst which there may even 





presently be an agreement between Russia and France, 
The French are jusqu’ auboutistes, but they are neither 
idealists nor fanatics, and it is not certain that, in the 
last resort, they are less alive to their material interests 


than the “ nation of shopkeepers.” 
* * * 


The opening sessions of the Assembly of the League 
of Nations have been very tranquil. There is not, as 
it happens, any topic capable, in the present blasé state 
of the world, of rousing violent excitement. From one 
peint of view this is not to be regretted, for there is a 
great deal of work to be done at this first Assembly in 
the way of preliminary organisation. The question of 
publicity in the sittings of the Committees has been 
settled, after a tussle, by a compromise. One party 
advocated secret sittings with no minutes taken; the 
other, led by Lord Robert Cecil, insisted on the impor- 
tance of the fullest publicity. It was agreed eventually 
that the sittings should be in private unless otherwise 
decided, but that full minutes of the proceedings should 
be published. Of the larger general matters, on which 
the League will have to make a decision, the most 
prominent is the admission of ex-enemy States. There 
is, unfortunately, no gestion at present of Germany 
coming in; but Austria and Bulgaria have applied for 
membership, and it will be a scandal if they are not 
accepted. Lord Robert Cecil made a very eloquent 
appeal that the League should find a way of assisting 
Armenia. We sincerely hope that it will, Doth for the 
sake of the unhappy Armenians and also for its own 
sake. The League has still to fight its way into popular 
favour—to make itself an integral part of a new world 
system. If it could itself assume a mandate for the 
protection of Armenia, furnished of course, with the 
necessary equipment of men and money, it would not 
only create an important precedent, but would enor- 
mously enhance its prestige. And it will further 
enhance its prestige, and its indispensableness, when it 
can function as an economic organ, regulating the supply 
of international credits. 

* . * 

There was a certain liveliness in the House of Commons 
last Monday over the Ministry of Health (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Bill. This remarkable Bill includes, under 
its rather depressing title, an extraordinary variety of 
matters, ranging from empty houses to clinical ther- 
mometers. The House—or a certain section of it—raised 
a clamorous protest—partly at the “ omnibus” char- 
acter of the Bill, but mainly at its financial provisions. 
Mr. Bonar Law bowed before the storm, and announced 
that the Government had not the least objection to 
abandoning thirteen of the less “ vital” clauses. We 
cannot discuss here the Bill’s merits or demerits (it has 
both); but we would call attention to two very signifi- 
cant features of the debate. It showed, in the first 
place, the growing strength of the rich men’s public 
economy movement, the aim of which is to cut down 
expenditure on the health, comfort and education of 
the common people. It is pretty work for the nobility, 
gentry, and war-profiteers ; we hope the Labour Party 
will stimulate the common people up and down the 
country to a proper appreciation of this form of patriot- 
ism. But, secondly, the hardihood of the Parliamentary 
economists is, it seems, not to be confined to tightening 
their fingers on the national purse. It was actually 
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argued by Sir Donald Maclean that the House of 
Commons “should exercise the same check over in- 
creased charges on the citizen in his capacity of rate- 
payer as it does over the Executive, when they propose 
to raise taxes from him as a taxpayer.” Mr. Bonar 
Law, though sceptical as to the power of Parliament in 
this matter, agreed that “if they could exercise some 
control over expenditure on the rates, they ought to do 
so.” And he promised that the Government would, 
if it was desired, set up a Select Committee to consider 
how it could be done. Well, well! This is, indeed, 
an improvement on that wild talk, that we used to hear, 
about devolution and _ decentralisation and _ local 
autonomy! But why not effect a really sweeping 
economy by getting rid of the Local Authorities alto- 
gether? Dr. Addison, “controlled” by Mr. Bonar 
Law, could administer the municipalities, and grants-in- 
aid, “ controlled ” by Sir Frederick Banbury, could take 


the place of rates. 
* * * 


The French Socialist Party is still acrimoniously 
debating the question of affiliation to the Third Inter- 
national, and this week, at the preliminary congress 
held by the Socialist Federation of the Seine, new 
conditions laid down by Zinoviev on behalf of the 
Moscow Executive have been announced. These 
amount to a substantial modification of the previous 
attitude of the Third International. The expulsion 
of M. Longuet and his followers from the French 
Socialist Party is no longer proposed, but the 
Communists still insist that, in the event of affiliation, 
the French Socialist Party shall so reorganise itself as 
to ensure a two-thirds majority of full-blooded Commun- 
ists, both on the governing committee of the party and 
on the management of L’Humanité. It seems likely 
that these conditions, serious infractions though they 
are of the autonomy of the party, will be accepted, and 
that the French Socialists at their forthcoming congress 
will .decide definitely upon adhesion to the Third 
International. Unfortunately, this seems likely to 
make even more difficult than it has been in the past 
any effective co-operation between the French Socialists 
and the Confédération Générale du Travail, which has 
recently declared strongly against the Communists and 
is at present threatening with expulsion its own rebellious 
Communist minority. The creation of an effective 
Labour movement in France seems thus to have become 
a more remote prospect than ever. 


* * * 


The Building Trades’ Parliament—or, to give its 
official name, the Joint Industrial Council for the 
Building Industry—has been debating the Reports 
prepared for it by the special Committee which was 
responsible for the very remarkable proposals put 
forward last year under the name of “ A Plan for Organ- 
ised Public Service in the Building Industry.” The 
result of these debates has been to show that there is 
no prospect at present of any scheme along the lines 
suggested being adopted by consent of the industry as a 
whole. The proposals of the Committee, if they had 
been accepted in full, would have involved not only the 
establishment of a general scheme of maintenance for 
all workers in the building trades, but also a profound 
change in the structure of the industry. They would 
Virtually have converted the building employer from a 
producer for profit into a servant of the industry, 
vargas Se recognised standard of remuneration for his 
work. The scheme has not indeed been rejected ; but 
the reference of it back for further consideration by the 
Committee indicates that the Building Trades Parliament 
1s not prepared to take any action upon it, It does not 


follow from this that the first part of the scheme, in 
which the proposals for maintenance of the unemployed 
are laid down, will be dropped; but any scheme of 
maintenance is only likely to come into effect with 
Government assistance, and as a result of the negoti- 
ations which are now proceeding between the Govern- 
ment and the building trades on the question of 
augmentation of labour. 


* * * 


The threat to strike of the salaried staffs of the 
electricity undertaking all over the country is a 
portent which deserves public attention. The salaried 
staffs in the electrical power stations are organised 
mainly in a Trade Union of their own, the Electrical 
Power Engineers’ Association. This society has hitherto 
been extremely cautious in its policy, and has even, 
because of its unaggressive spirit, been regarded by 
the more impulsive spirits in the Electrical Trades 
Union as a bulwark of reaction. The present threat 
of a strike of supervisory staffs arises directly out of 
the failure of the majority of the electrical undertakings 
in the country to give effect to the agreement on the 
question of salaries arrived at some months ago by 
the Joint Industrial Council established for the in- 
dustry. Some of the undertakings are indeed paying 
the rates agreed upon, but the majority have so 
far refused to pay. The Electrical Power Engineers’ 
Association is only one of the large number of pro- 
fessional and staff associations possessing, as a rule, 
a highly conservative outlook, which has been formed 
during the last few years. Another similar association, 
the Guild of Insurance Officials, is now conducting a 
strike into which it has been driven by what appears 
to be victimisation of certain of its members for belong- 
ing to a Trade Union. The refusal of employers and 
companies to recognise the right of combination and 
collective bargaining in the case of their salaried and 
supervisory staffs is rapidly driving this class of brain- 
workers into the adoption of the strategy which the 
manual workers’ Trade Unions have found to be 
necessary for the enforcement of their claims. It is 
surely the height of absurdity at this time of day for 
employers to refuse the right of combination or col- 
lective negotiation to any body of men whose employ- 
ment gives them a manifest community of interest 
and point of view. 

* * * 


Until the last year or two there has been no co- 
operative movement worth mentioning in the United 
States of America, and it has been frequently stated 
that the individualist spirit of American industry is 
so hostile to co-operation as to make its effective 
development impossible. Now, however, there is 
hardly a day but brings news of the formation some- 
where in the United States of a new co-operative 
enterprise. Distributive stores on the Rochdale plan 
are springing up all over the country. Agricultural 
co-operation is being rapidly developed with the aid 
of the Farmer-Labour Party, and the Unions, in a 
number of cases, are embarking on co-operative pro- 
duction through subsidiary organisations controlled 
and financed by them. In addition there is a consider- 
able expansion in co-operative credit banking both 
in the agricultural and in the industrial centres. Doubt- 
less some of these new developments will fail to 
stand the test of actual working, but it seems likely 
that, as a result of the present movement, a stable 
national co-operative organisation will be established. 
This will be a factor of considerable importance in the 
development of world co-operation, for the United 
States has hitherto been the only western country of 
real economic importance in which the co-operative 
movement has not taken firm root and, in view of 
the developments of international co-operative trading 
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which are at present contemplated by the European 
wholesale societies, it. is clearly of great importance 
that there should be co-operative organisations in 
America, both productive and distributive, capable of 
playing their part in the world exchange of goods 


on a basis of mutual trading. 
* * * 


PoutticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—People interested in 
the fate of the Irish Bill are looking forward with a lively 
anticipatory cynicism to the effect certain to be produced 

on the Lords by the disclosures (as selected by the Prime Minister) 
of the so-called German-Irish plot documents. Such pre- 
cautions, I am convinced, are superfluous. Even without a 
scare-reminder of the strategic perils of Home Rule, there has 
never been the slightest danger of the Bill being transformed 
by the Lords into a scheme of genuine self-government. Possibly, 
however, there may be another motive for the launching of 
this particular torpedo at this particular time. Skilfully 
engineered, it should weaken the ability of Ministers to resist, 
to say nothing of defeating, such attempts as may be made by 
Die-hard peers to whittle down the Bill to its bare repeal clause, 
* * * 

Whether or not this is the Government’s calculation, it is at 
least reasonable to expect that by the time the Bill gets back 
to the Commons it will have been moulded to a shape more 
closely corresponding than now with Mr. Lloyd George’s violent 
anti-Irish tirades. What ground, after all, could the Commons 
plead for picking a quarrel with the Lords on such an issue ? 
Less than a third of them voted in the third-reading division 
and little more than a fourth in favour of that stage, and among 
the fourth there was not a single Ulster Unionist, several of 
whom indeed (including Sir Edward Carson) announced their 
preference for the Act of Union. Among other alterations the 
discarded nomination-oath may be restored. Of this, however, 
I am a little sceptical, since its reappearance in the text of the 
Bill would imply an indifference to the entirely justifiable sus- 
ceptibilities of the Crown only excelled by the clumsiness of its 


original sponsors. 
* * * 


If what I hear of the present position in the Cabinet is true, 

I should not be surprised to see Mr. Chamberlain high in favour 
before long with the harder-faced element in the Coalition, and 
as much commended for his refusal to accept promotion else- 
where as he has hitherto been reproached on that account. 
Until lately the anti-Chamberlain vendetta, inspired by resent- 
ment of the E.P.D. exactions, was both fed and led by this 
self-interested political combination. Now, by a remarkable 
turn in the wheel, the Chancellor,of the Exchequer presents 
himself to the same people as the possible saviour of the tariff 
movement. As an anti-dumper, Mr. Chamberlain, being the 
son of his father, is reputed in that filial role to be worth all the 
other Protectionists in the Cabinet put together, not excluding 
the easily swayed Mr. Bonar Law. 
* * * 

Apparently it is due to Mr. Chamberlain that there is not yet 
complete agreement in the Cabinet in the sense obscurely indi- 
cated by Mr. Lloyd George a few days ago when remarking on 
the length to which agreement had already gone. Agreement, I 
believe, has in fact gone some way—almost as far as the adoption 
of a formula which, while meant to be administered to the 
Coalition Liberals in the form of Lloyd Georgian dope, need 
not, on the other hand, be swallowed by anybody else, whether 
with or without salt. On the whole, and despite Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scruples, I am disposed to regard this as a more serviceable 
form of deception than the crude alternative dodge (advocated 
not by a mere conscienceless M.P., but by a reputable Coalition 
journalist) of playing off the Licensing Bill and the Anti-dumping 
Bill against each other as interchangeable counters in a game of 
mutual bribery. Which of the two boons, I wonder, would 
Lancashire choose as the price of her acquiescence—the promise 
of reduced drinking facilities, or the prospect of restricted 


dyestuffs ? 
* * * 


I am told there is no truth in current gossip attributing to the 
respective Opposition groups some degree of self-dissatisfaction. 
I sincerely hope the disclaimer is incorrect. Parties in Parlia- 
ment, when they go in for a course of self-examination, are 
usually responding to pressure from outside, and if such pressure 
is being applied in this instance the sign is surely a good one— 
except, perhaps, for the Government. For what must it imply ? 
That the country is ahead of the Opposition in its desire to see 


the Government opposed. 


THE DOWNFALL OF VENIZELOS 


GENERAL chorus of astonishment and dismay 
has greeted the results of the Greek elections, 
and for once in a way the commentators seem 

to be justified in their superlatives of surprise. The 
crushing defeat that has overtaken M. Venizelos was 
totally unexpected either by his friends abroad or his 
enemies at home. The returns are not, at the moment 
of writing, complete, but already his opponents have 
won 250 seats and his own party only 118. Practically 
no Venizelists have been returned in Old Greece or 
Macedonia. He himself and all but two of his Ministers 
have been beaten. Such hold as he has got is in the 
newly-acquired territories—Epirus, the Islands and 
Asia Minor; but gains there are not enough to dim the 
‘famous victory” of the ex-King Constantine and his 
satellites at Lucerne and Athens. 

But, clearly, to say that the Venizelist débdcle is a 
Constantinist triumph tells us very little. It is impos- 
sible as yet to state with absolute confidence the real 
causes of M. Venizelos’ downfall, and it may be that 
Constantine’s triumph will prove to be the enjoyment 
of a shadow without any substance to follow. Amid 
the mass of assertion and speculation on the reasons for 
what has happened there are two or three facts which 
stand out beyond doubt. There were obviously good 
grounds for the unpopularity of the Venizelos régime. 
M. Venizelos, in the disturbed state of the country, had, 
rightly or wrongly, felt himself bound to rely on repres- 
sive measures. The people, naturally enough, did not 
take kindly to their long experience of martial law. 
There have been proscriptions and imprisonments of 
enemies of the Government, both of the Right and of 
the Left, and though we have every reason to believe 
that the numbers of these have been grossly exagger- 
ated, they have nevertheless been sufficient to count 
substantially against their author, especially when used 
with all the propagandist skill that the political faction- 
mongers can command. Add to this the economic 
discontent, high prices, profiteering and the rest, which 
prevail in Greece as everywhere else, and also the 
resentment at the continued mobilisation, which is 
holding vast forces under arms long after most of the 
soldiery of their Allies have been disbanded, and there 
is enough to threaten the position of any political leader. 
But this does not complete the tale of M. Venizelos’ 
difficulties. The greatest of all his difficulties lay in 
himself, in his own extraordinary eminence. He is 
a statesman of European reputation, far beyond the 
normal level of the Greek people. His own capacity 
and his patriotic ambition have decreed that he should 
be much abroad—consorting with Prime Ministers, 
negotiating treaties, helping to build the League of 
Nations. Much of that work may have redounded to 
the advantage of Europe ; but it has not redounded to 
the advantage of M. Venizelos himself in his own 
country. If he had been a lesser man, if Greece had 
seen half as much of him in the last eighteen months as 
France and England and Italy have seen, his position 
might have been very different to-day. Other heads of 
Governments have perforce had to leave much to their 
lieutenants, but none have had such weak lieutenants 
as M. Venizelos. And the shrewder ones of those others 
have known when it was desirable that they should 
make their own appearance. Mr. Lloyd George, for 


instance, has more than once turned up in the nick of 
time to pull his chestnuts out of the fire before 
Mr. Bonar Law burned them irretrievably. It seems 
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impossible to acquit M. Venizelos of the cardinal error 
in a popular leader—the error of losing touch with 
popular opinion. He has proved, for all the world to 
see, that a man can be a great statesman without being a 
great democrat. He has proved it in almost precisely 
the same way that President Wilson proved it. The 
cases of these two men, indeed, afford a singularly 
instructive parallel. M. Venizelos won an Empire for 
Greece. No doubt, the Greeks wanted the Empire, 
but they wanted also to be consulted about it a good 
deal more than they have been. M. Venizelos’ aloofness, 
his long absences, his continued association with the 
inner councils of the Allies, could very easily be repre- 
sented in an ugly light, and we do not doubt that a 
large section of the Greek people believe, what they 
have constantly been told, that Venizelos is the tool of 
the foreigners, and that Greece is designed to be a pawn 
in the ambitious game of the Great Powers. President 
Wilson, two years ago, won an enormous prestige for 
America. But he, too, played the dictator rather than 
the democrat, and he, too, has suffered ostracism at 
the hands of a jealous populace. It is but shallow 
criticism to talk of popular fickleness and ingratitude 
towards benefactors. The real lesson is that no political 
benefactor to-day can afford to neglect the fundamental 
arts of democracy. And the chief of these arts is 
to gauge the mind of the people. M. Venizelos and 
President Wilson have failed in this at home. Our 
politicians and the French have fallen into the same 
disastrous mistake by miscalculating—or,. rather, by 
omitting to calculate at all—the mind of the Russian 
people. 

But, whatever be the causes of his unpopularity, the 
curtain has been rung down and M. Venizelos has been 
hissed off the stage. What is to be the next scene ? 
Are we to see Constantine on, his throne again? That, 
despite all the brag and jubilation of his friends, seems 
at the moment by no means so certain. The Allied 
Governments are said to have made up their minds quite 
definitely against his restoration, and an inspired message 
from the Quai d’Orsay the other day suggested that 
France would regard the attempt to bring him back 
as a warrant for drastic action against Greece. For 
ourselves, we have no tenderness for this fallen schemer, 
and hope that he may continue to live happily in his 
Swiss retreat. We must say, however, that we are not 
overmuch impressed by the blustering of journalists 
and diplomats in Paris and London. The European 
Powers are, of course, perfectly well able to make it 
awkward for Greece, if she were determined to thwart 
their will. She depends on us to an almost indefinite 
extent for the maintenance of her newly-acquired 
position in Asia Minor; she depends on our trade for 
her economic prosperity in the future. Nevertheless, 
it will be difficult on any decent grounds of principle to 
boycott the Greek people, because they demand “ self- 
determination.” It may be argued that Constantine, 
contemptible as he has shown himself in the past, can 
have no further capacity for mischief. He himself is 
not in the position of a Hohenzollern, and there is no 
Hohenzollern to whom he can play the part of little 
brother. If the Greek people are foolish enough to 


want such a monarch, is it anything more than vin- 
dictiveness on our part that forbids them from having 
him? However, we trust for the sake of the general 
peace that Greece will not press any such claim, and it 
seems that a tolerable compromise may be found in the 
person of the Crown Prince, Constantine’s eldest son, 
If Constantine 


who is at present sharing his exile. 





himself, the Greek people and the Allies can all be got 
to accept that solution, a serious danger may be averted. 

There still remains, however, another and a much 
more important aspect of this crisis to be faced. The 
overthrow of Venizelos means that the whole settlement 
of the Near East is in the melting pot. That settlement, 
as we pointed out six months ago in these columns, 
depended for its stability on one man—M. Venizelos. 
M. Venizelos; we said, would have to carry the burden of 
his empire with very little assistance. We doubted, as 
we still doubt, whether there is any other man, or party 
or group of men, in Greece capable of welding the new 
acquisitions into a unity, of promoting and maintaining 
friendly relations with a ring of disgruntled neighbours, 
and of satisfying the watchful and jealous Powers 
beyond the ring. M. Venizelos might have done those 
things. Whatever judgment may be passed on his 
domestic policy, he is a man who in his general outlook 
on foreign affairs has shown not only a great idealism, 
but a capacity for honest and conciliatory diplomacy. 
And who is to take his place? Of M. Rhallis little is 
known. He is considered to be “ pro-Entente.” That, 
we venture to say, tells us nothing about the day after 
to-morrow. Moreover, there will very probably be no 
day after to-morrow for M. Rhallis. The important 
person who, for the moment, is standing in the back- 
ground is M. Gounaris. M. Gounaris is the leader of 
the Constantinist party, which is not a very comfortable 
reflection. He proclaims that he would make no change 
in the Venizelist foreign policy. But how far is he 
capable of carrying out that policy? What will 
Serbia have to say about him and his prospects ? What 
will be the reaction of this crisis on Bulgaria and Turkey ? 
We cannot predict anything. We can only say that the 
fall of M. Venizelos has enormously increased the 
instability in the Near East and the responsibilities of 
France and ourselves. No one can pretend to much 
confidence in either the French or our own Government. 
They never had a policy in the Near East, except to 
stake everything on Venizelos. That gamble has 
failed, and they are left making violent anti-Constan- 
tinist gestures. But anti-Constantinism is at best a 
negative virtue, and at worst, if Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Millerand continue true to their old selves, it will 
become a positive menace to far more than the tranquil- 
lity of Greece. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
AND THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 
Ff’: a year and more there has been constant talk 


of dilution in the building industry. Scheme has 

succeeded scheme with almost the bewildering 
frequency with which one “saviour of Russian Society ” 
follows another. But hitherto nothing has come of any 
of these schemes, and there seems now to be a hitch in 
the development of the Government's latest plan for the 
introduction of 50,000 ex-service unemployed into the 
trade. Negotiations, it is true, are in progress; but it is 
stated that very great difficulty is being found by the 
Government in devising a workable scheme for submission 
to the Trade Unions. 

The rights and wrongs of this question seem still to be 
very inadequately appreciated by the public. That there 
is a real shortage of labour in most, though not in all, the 
skilled building trades is not open to dispute. Nor can it 
be questioned that the shortage would be very large if 
houses were being built at a rate which would make up 
for the annual wastage, to say nothing of improving the 
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standard of accommodation. It is only the failure of the 
Government’s policy to get adequate housing schemes 
under way that conceals the insufficiency of the supply 
of labour to meet the needs of the public. It is true that, 
of the workers now in the industry, only a small proportion 
—far too small a proportion—is engaged on housing schemes, 
and far too many are still employed on work that is far 
less urgent. But even if this were remedied, and a reason- 
able proportion of skilled building craftsmen were set to 
work on housing, there would still be a real shortage, and 
this would increase steadily as more schemes were brought 
to the point of full development. 

To augment the number of building workers is not, 
however, so simple a matter as dilution proved to be in 
the engineering industries during the war. That problem 
was simplified by the existence of a large amount of semi- 
skilled labour working automatic and semi-automatic 
machines, and by the possibility of reducing the largest 
part of munitions work to repetitive processes executed 
on “ fool-proof” machines. The building industry, on the 
other hand, is still composed of a number of manual crafts, 
and has no such large tract of semi-skilled processes. Some 
of the newer types of construction do considerably reduce 
the skill required, but no “ fool-proof” machine can be 
substituted for the manual skill of most of the building 
trades operatives. Mass dilution of the kind adopted for 
munitions work during the war is therefore quite imprac- 
ticable in the building industry, and this fact is. recognised 
by the employers as well as by the workers, 

This does not mean that augmentation of labour is 
impossible, but that it must take the form, not of mass- 
dilution, but of an increased recruitment of apprentices, 
including adults, with special provision for their rapid and 
intensive training in craft processes. Certainly most of 
the building trades have already done something in this 
direction by absorbing a specified quota of ex-service 
apprentices under schemes specially agreed upon with the 
Ministry of Labour. The Building Resettlement Com- 
mittee, which is a joint body of employers and workers 
appointed by the industry as a whole, has made proposals 
for a further special recruitment of adult apprentices, 
subject to the necessary safeguards, and these proposals 
are now under discussion with the Government. The 
Cabinet, however, desires to go much further. It has 
proposed, first, a general measure of dilution, no details 
being specified; and, secondly, a special scheme under 
which certain large housing operations would be executed 
entirely by ex-service men, working under the direction of 
skilled building trade workers. 

Consideration of all these proposals leads to the same 
point. What safeguards is the Government prepared to 
offer, if the building Trade Unions agree to co-operate in 
schemes for the augmentation of labour, against these 
schemes leading, when the temporary boom in housing is 
over, to widespread unemployment and distress among the 
existing» workers in the building trades. It is on this 
point that the Government apparently finds the greatest 
difficulty in making up its mind. The reason for the long 
delay in the negotiations between the Trade Unions and 
the Government is simply that the latter has so far pro- 
duced no concrete proposal for meeting this point. Anyone 
who knows anything of the building industry will realise 
at once how vital a point it is. In the consciousness of 
every building trade operative the fear of unemployment 
is constantly present. He remembers the bad years before 
the war, when, although the influx of fresh workers into 
the industry almost ceased, unemployment and still more 
unemployment were always with him, and many thousands 
even of skilled building workers either emigrated or left 
the trade. Almost any building worker has stories to 


recount of his experiences of unemployment and under- 
employment in those days ; and, if there is one thing upon 
which building Trade Unionists have made up their minds, 
it is that they must not allow themselves to be forced back 


into their pre-war position. They are well aware that there 
is no immediate risk of unemployment in most of the 
building trades, but experience causes them to look far 
ahead, and makes them indisposed to acquiesce in measures 
which may cause general distress amongst them in a few 
years’ time. 

It has been pointed out that the war dilutees in the 
engineering industries have largely dropped out of that 
trade now ; but there is no analogy between the two cases, 
Dilution in the building industry, to be effective at all, 
would have to take the form, not of a purely specialised 
training on a single mechanical process, but of an all-round 
apprenticeship under special conditions to a particular 
building craft. The building dilutee would therefore be a 
potential competitor of the building craftsman in the 
labour market as the engineering dilutee never could be 
of the skilled mechanic. In these circumstances it seems 
evident that the building operatives have a right, not to 
prevent the augmentation of labour in face of the present 
shortage, but to insist that any steps which are taken to 
introduce fresh workers shall be accompanied by the 
necessary guarantees against the risks of future unem- 
ployment for those who are at present engaged in the 
industry. What is needed is some form of guaranteed 
payment, extending over a period of years, on a much higher 
scale than the dole of fifteen shillings provided under the 
Unemployment Act. It is not necessary that the Govern- 
ment should itself provide all the money required to 
implement such a guarantee, but it must be prepared to 
pay a substantial subsidy and to use all its power to persuade 
the employers in the industry to agree to establish a general 
and permanent measure of “ maintenance”’ for the whole 
of the operatives concerned. 

Until something on these lines is definitely proposed by 
the Government there is no prospect that any scheme for 
the wholesale augmentation of building labour will work 
successfully. It is very doubtful whether the suggestion that 
certain large contracts should be executed entirely by un- 
skilled ex-service men, under skilled supervision, can in any 
case be made economically sound; but everyone knows 
that it will be doomed to expensive failure if it is started 
without the co-operation of the skilled workers. It is 
also quite clear that no measure of augmentation on other 
contracts, executed mainly by ordinary building trade 
workers, will stand a chance of success if the Trade Unions 
are hostile. Their claims are primarily a question, not of 
money, but of economic status and security. Employment 
in the building industry has been always discontinuous ; 
the operatives have had no assurance of reasonable weekly 
earnings; in the absence of a “ guaranteed week” they 
have always been at the mercy of the weather; and the 
general demand for their labour has fluctuated violently 
with the seasons, with the economic and political atmos- 
phere, and even with the Budget. There can be no doubt 
that one of the principal reasons for the immediate response 
of the building trades operatives to the call of the Guilds 
lies in the promise by the Guilds of regular employment 
and of full wages without regard to weather conditions or 
seasonal fluctuations. The promoters of the Guild movement 
have from the first taken the view that the regular main- 
tenance of the operatives at their standard rate is a legiti- 
mate and necessary charge on the cost of production, and 
have insisted that, in any contract into which they enter, 
this charge must be met. This, of course, applies in practice 
at the present time only to hours lost owing to weather 
conditions or other unavoidable causes ; and the power of 
the Guilds to guarantee full-time employment to all their 
members plainly cannot exist permanently apart from a 
general scheme of maintenance for the industry as a whole. 
Such a general scheme is what the operatives are now 
demanding. 

When, during the war, the State demanded from the 
engineering Trade Unions a relaxation of their working 
rules and customs, it was clearly recognised that it was 
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asking for so great a sacrifice as to call for very definite 
compensations and guarantees. In fact, guarantees of 
three distinct sorts were given and accepted. Profits were 
limited, no rate-cutting was allowed, and provision was 
made to ensure the restoration of the suspended rules and 
customs after the war. The guarantees required in the 
present case are not the same in substance, but they rest 
upon an identical principle. The Unions have spent nearly 
a century in building up safeguards which they regard as 
essential to the maintenance of their standard of life. They 
are not all-wise, and these safeguards are by no means 
perfect ; but, if the Government proposes to take steps 
which will have the effect of largely destroying them, it 
is under a manifest obligation to offer compensations. In 
the case of the building industry, these compensations 
must take principally the form of guarantees against unem- 
ployment, or rather against the distress arising from it ; 
and the problem is simplified by the fact that there is no 
industry in which the Government has as much power as 
in the building trade to regulate the volume of unemploy- 
ment by direct action of its own. Even if we suppose that, 
during the next five years, houses are built at the rate 
which the Government has proclaimed as its own standard 
of perfection, it is still certain that, at the end of five years, 
there will remain an immense need for buildings of many 
sorts—for schools and public buildings, as well as for 
private houses, This being so, the Government, if there 
is any sincerity in its professed desire to grapple on a per- 
manent basis with the problem of unemployment, cannot 
do better than begin with the building industry. We do 
not suggest that it is desirable that the Government should 
contemplate the coming of a time when it will have to 
maintain many thousands of unemployed building workers. 
We suggest that it can give the necessary guarantee of 
maintenance, and see that the unemployment which is 
feared is not allowed actually to occur. Only on this basis 
can it hope to secure the augmentation of labour which 
is admittedly required to-day. Of course, if it is really 
less intent on getting houses built than on seeking to throw 
dust in the eyes of the public by inducing it to believe 
that the housing delays are really due to the unreasonable 
obstructiveness of the Trade Unions, it may continue for 
a time to pursue its present tactics ; but if, like the public, 
it wants houses, its plain course is to come forward with a 
proposal which will relieve the operatives of the fear of 
future unemployment. Let it do that, and we believe the 
obstacles to an adequate supply of labour will speedily 
disappear. 


RISK IN POLITICS 


T may be remembered that in his preface to 
The Doctor's Dilemma Mr. Bernard Shaw proposed 
that doctors should print and hang up in their 
consulting rooms the legend: Remember that you 

cannot live for ever. Whether Mr. Shaw had in mind 
the protection of doctors against a certain class of 
patients, or the protection of patients against a 
certain class of doctors, is not clear. He may 
have simply wished to indicate that, in the eye of 
Heaven, the motto Memento Mori was an appropriate 
one not only for the monastic cloister but for all 
places, even those where we consult the profession 
which gives ‘length of days. At all events, Mr. Shaw’s 
suggestion, like others that he has made, has not been 
adopted, and the business of reminding us that our 
earthly life will most certainly, and at “ no far distant 
date,” come to a close, still remains a monopoly of the 
priests and the poets. Even the priests might show 
a laxity in its regard were it not also their duty to 
direct our attention to the need of preparation for 
another life. Nations have no “ other life,’ which is 
perhaps a reason why they are less inclined than indi- 





viduals to take risks with this one. Another motive 
for their caution, no doubt, lies in the fact that their 
life in this world may be, as compared with that of 
the individual, of an almost indefinite duration. They 
may reflect now and again, through the mouth of a 
philosopher, on the fate of Tyre and Nineveh, but 
such reflections will never exercise a serious influence 
upon their actions. It is very different with the 
individual who can tell within ten years or so what is 
the most he can expect in the way of duration of days. 
Risk on the part of the individual, even if it be under- 
taken from no altruistic motive, will always command 
applause. It is a sign of a sense of proportion, and 
the man who throws away his life, as the phrase goes, 
may often have a truer sense of the value of life than 
the man— if such a one can be imagined—all of whose 
thoughts are directed towards “ combing grey hairs.” 
People say, “‘ Health should be the primary consider- 
ation,” but if health were really ever to become 
that, the world’s affairs would, very evidently, soon 
reach a condition of complete stagnation. So deeply 
is admiration of a certain recklessness implanted in 
human nature that a French philosopher of the latter 
part of last century, Guyau, asked in one of his books 
whether the idea of risk might not serve as a substitute 
for morality which, he thought, was fatally threatened 
by the decay of supernatural belief. Until the in- 
conceivable happened, until men dared openly to avow 
that considerations of security formed their main 
guide to action, human life, Guyau argued, could not 
become wholly materialistic, or lose entirely its 
qualities of variety, dignity and interest. 


On the other hand, no disgrace attaches to the nation 
which puts security in the forefront of its programme, 
and it is to be feared that a very short shrift would be 
extended to the statesman who should excuse himself 
for neglecting the defences of his country by a — 
from the works of Guyau. We may say, however, 
that even in the case of a nation the preoccupation of 
security does at certain times loom somewhat too 
largely. The present is such a time; and the temper 
of some French critics of the Treaty of Versailles is some- 
what analogous to that of a patient who should scold 
his doctor for not providing protection against all 
conceivable ills and accidents. In the debate on 
Ireland, the question of risk is playing an important 
and, it may be, a decisive part ; some very interesting 
things have been said about it on both sides. Mr. 
Lloyd George's attitude is particularly curious. He 
does not believe, as some of the French do, that the 
nation which takes a risk is assuredly lost. Thus in his 
speech at Carnarvon the other day, after thanking 
Almighty God for having granted a victorious end to 
the war with Germany, he wound up by exclaiming, 
apropos of Ireland, “‘ But we will take no risks in the 
future!"” Are we to understand Mr. Lloyd George 
to mean that whereas, owing to an assurance of Divine 
assistance, Great Britain in her relations with Germany 
could afford to take risks, all such assurance is lacking 
where her relations with Ireland are concerned? It 
sounds as if Mr. Lloyd George had paid a compliment 
to Ireland by mistake. The passage is, of course, sus- 
ceptible of another interpretation, namely that God has 
handed over the Irish question unconditionally to Mr. 
Lloyd George! As a whole, however, Mr. Lloyd George's 
attitude towards Ireland hints plainly at the bad 
conscience which is “ taking no risks ""—in what con- 
trast is the bold front which he presented to the world 
at the height of Ludendorff's aggression in 1918 to 
the state of mind in which he contemplated Great 
Britain a-trembling and resorting to conscription in 
face of the levies of Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins ! 
Perhaps it is because Mr. Lloyd George himself belongs 
to a small nation that he is so easily frightened by 
Ireland; Messrs. Griffith and Collins have no terrors 
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for Mr. Churchill—not at all! What amazes Mr. 
Churchill is the impudence of the Irish, their idea that 
the nation which has shown itself lately to be the 
strongest in the world will “give in” to them. If 
there were no other reason for coercing the Irish, Mr. 
Churchill would coerce them in order that they might 
realise Britain’s strength. Sir Hamar Greenwood’s 
anxiety to reduce Ireland seems to be more a matter 
of personal feeling; he is anxious to be celebrated by 
a future Marvell. 
. . « The Irish are ashamed, 

To see themselves in one year tamed : 

So much one man can do, 

Who doth both act and know. 
But to return to the more ambitious utterances of the 
Premier, “‘ The country that broke down the domination 
of Germany,” he exclaims with boastful irony, “ is 
flattered by the knowledge that Mr. de Valera will 
receive its plenipotentiaries.” A moment later he is 
cowering again. ‘“ Hand over the ports of Ireland to 
Mr. de Valera. He might starve us.” Why, even if 
Ireland were a nation of Sir Horace Plunketts, a nation 
that would give its word not to abuse Dominion powers 
in an anti-English sense, there ‘“ would be a risk even 
then.” It is curious to observe how in the speeches 
of the anti-Irish propagandists the public is in one 
breath warned of the awful risks to Great Britain which 
would attend the Irish application of the principle of 
self-determination and, in the next, presented with a 
description of a Great Britain so overwhelmingly 
powerful as to seem impregnable under any circum- 
stances, 

The liberal position on this question of running 
risks in Ireland seems to be one of common sense. It 
is argued that the risks which Great Britain would 
incur by conceding full self-government, and even 
complete independence, to the Irish are, having regard 
to the relative strength of the two countries, so slight 
as to be scarcely worth mention, and, further, that if 
there must be talk of risk, the real risk for Great Britain 
lies in the continuance of the present system of Irish 
misgovernment. The position of the Government, 
on the mere facts of the case, is so weak that the advo- 
cates of an honourable Irish settlement have had no 
need to have recourse to a statement of first principles. 
But they might point out that the liberal philosophy 
in the name of which the recent war was fought does 
not admit that the fear of risk can be an all-sufficing 
motive for the decisions of statesmen. Security is a 
good thing to have, but it must not be pursued as an 
end in itself—that way lies the path of all the evil 
Imperialisms. Liberal Imperialism, however, is not 
necessarily a contradiction in terms. Nietzsche, who 
is not usually associated with liberal ideas, expressed 
the logic of Liberal Imperialism in a rather notable 
passage on European disarmament. He argued 
(Human All-Too-Human) that disarmament could not 
be hoped for so long as Europe consisted of a large 
number of “‘ weak” nations. No weak nation could 
have the courage to disarm, and, moreover, no weak 
nation could advocate disarmament with success, for, 
inevitably, its advocacy would be ascribed to 
motives of self-protection and self-interest. The hope 
of disarmament rested therefore upon the rise of an 
extremely powerful nation ; such a nation in favouring 
disarmament and in suiting its action to its words 
would carry conviction both of magnanimity and 
disinterested belief. 


“*. . . (The nations) presuppose evil intentions on their neigh- 
bours’ part and intentions on their own. Such a hypothesis, 
however, is an inhuman notion as bad and worse than war. 
Perhaps a memorable day will come when a nation renowned in 
wars and victories, distinguished by the highest development of 
military order and intelligence, will voluntarily exclaim: We will 
break our swords . . . making ourselves defenceless (after having 
been the most strongly defended) from a loftiness of sentiment— 
that is the means towards genuine peace, which must always rest 


upon a pacific disposition.” 


Such a nation—and, according to Mr. Churchill, Great 
Britain is such a nation—could even take the risk of 
looking ridiculous. It could send its plenipotentiaries 
to meet Mr. de Valera. 


HOW THE TERROR COMES HOME 


ERRORISM is the statesman’s boomerang. It seems 
a splendidly effective weapon as it flies off on its 
mission, but it has a habit of coming home. It 
would be possible, we imagine, for a mathematician or 
physicist to put the truth of the matter in a formula or 
diagram. History is a long chronicle of the actions and re- 
actions of terrorism and, though the facts are both confusing 
and contradictory, we may gather from them at least one 
conclusion—that, while the object of terrorism is order, its 
result is simply more terrorism till terrorism is exhausted 
and either justice or ruin takes its place. There are some 
writers who confuse force with terrorism. They regard 
war, for instance, as an attempt to impose a reign of terror 
on one’s enemies. War, no doubt, began in that spirit. 
It was regarded as legitimate not merely to massacre enemies 
taken in the field but to go into their houses and dash out 
the brains of their children on the stones. Superficially, 
this seems logical enough. If the object of war is to impose 
your will on an enemy, and if you claim the right to suspend 
as many of the Ten Commandments as are necessary for 
this purpose, desperate logicians will laugh at you for making 
exceptions in favour of children and surrendered enemies. 
We live, however, by the logic of experience, not by logic 
in a vacuum. It was the experience of a thousand wars 
that slowly taught us that butchery on one side has too 
often to be paid for by butchery on the other—that ruthless- 
ness not only increases resistance but incites to revenge. 
In our own interests—for no side has any guarantee that it 
will always be victor—we came to an agreement which 
would temper the horrors of war and secure prisoners as 
well as women, children, and unarmed men from being 
murdered. There has never, we believe, been any evidence 
to suggest that war has become less effective as a means of 
achieving one’s end as a result of the introduction of these 
considerations of humanity. On the other hand, war con- 
ceived as a loosing of untempered terrorism has again and 
again proved a failure. The Prussian theory of war was the 
most terroristic in modern Europe. That fact was an 
important element in strengthening and maintaining the 
resistance of the Allies. It had also the effect of causing 
many acts of counter-terrorism on the part of the Allied 
forces, and German soldiers, many of them personally 
innocent of the crimes of their side, were the sufferers. 
This terrorism not only failed to bring victory to the Germans 
but succeeded in bringing death and maltreatment to many 
of them who, had ruthlessness never been adopted as a 
policy, would have been living to-day. 

If ruthlessness does not pay in war, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it must pay still less in peace. Thrones 
based on repression have, no doubt, lasted for many genera- 
tions. But the most secure thrones have been those which 
have given their subjects something more than punishments. 
The happiest periods of history have been those in which 
men have been least ruled by fear. Even where a strong 
man triumphs temporarily by methods of terrorism, it is 
usually only a personal triumph, and saves neither 
his successors nor his cause. Sulla was a man of 
genius who re-established the ancient Roman constitution 
by methods so bloody, so thorough, and so horrible that no 
man dare murmur. “ The edifice,” history tells us, ‘‘ was 
impressive, and apparently indestructible.” Sulla died, 
however, and his work vanished like a fool’s dream. ‘The 
motley and discordant crew, odious by its associations with 
murder and rapine, to whom he had entrusted the duties 
which had formerly been the privilege of the old nobility, 
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no longer possessed the authority necessary to govern the 
state.” It is one of the ironies of history that the men who 
destroyed Sulla’s work were his old disciples and friends. 

We need not go back to Roman history, however, in order 
to find evidence of the futility of terrorism as a means of 
saving the state. English history for the last two hundred 
years affords all the proof we need that the stablest society, 
as well as the stablest throne, is that which makes the least 
resort to terrorism. Even in the English Civil War there had 
been a smaller element of terrorism than in most civil wars. 
The Stuarts, on their restoration, attempted to secure their 
position by either acquiescing in or encouraging terrorism, 
as we see in the records of Titus Oates plots and Judge 
Jeffreys. Here, as so often, however, it proved that terrorism 
was not force. The Stuarts disappeared amidst execrations, 
and England only began to be assured of a settled civilisation 
when a Prime Minister came into power who was either too 
wise or too lazy to persecute his opponents. Sir Robert 
Walpole realised that it is easier to come to terms with men 
you treat good-humouredly than with men you treat bru- 
tally. He could have aimed, like other statesmen, at a 
triumph over bloody heads in a basket. He had plenty of 
excuse for regarding his enemies as traitors and pursuing 
them to the death. He saw, however, that it was more 
important to save England than to enact a red melodrama 
with a headsman holding up the head of a traitor to the 
applause of a mob that loves melodramatic justice. He may 
be said to have defeated traitors by allowing them to live. 
English progress since then has been largely due to this 
compromise, which is in defiance of all logic except the logic 
of experience. There have been outbursts of terrorism in 
the past two hundred years on the part of the English 
Government, but they have not been in England. Even the 
repressions of Pitt and Castlereagh did not amount to a 
reign of terror. English home politics have, on the whole, 
been politic. It is a principle of English Government 
always to give in to the people rather than to suppress them 
with the help of the hangman. 

A book by Herr Karl Kautsky, Terrorism and Communism,* 
which has just been translated into English, contains some 
references to the place of terrorism in history, which are 
worth considering in days in which terrorism seems to be 
becoming popular again as an instrument of Government. 
He shows, by examples from the history of France and of 
Russia, the dangers that lie in wait for governments that 
know only how to repress. Both in the French and the 
Russian Revolutions things of unspeakable horror were 
done. The reactionary, when he reads about them, is 
content to denounce them as crimes without a cause. He 
does not see in them the boomerang of the guilt of his own 
class. He does not realise that they were merely the 
barbarous retort to barbarity. Wordsworth saw that at 
the time, and put the case in some memorable lines in 
The Prelude. Herr Kautsky writes: 

There is no doubt that the cruelty of the enraged and desperate 
masses in the Revolution was terrible. But one should not blame 
the Revolution alone for that, even if one is justified in ever blaming 
mental occurrences of this kind. They were the result of the treat- 
ment that had been meted out to the people by high authority for 
many along day. Just one example. 

In the year 1757 a man, Damiens by name, attempted the life 
of Louis XV. He attacked him with a kind of penknife, which 
proved to be quite harmless. But the revenge for this deed was 
terrible. Damiens’ right hand was hacked off, and burnt before 
his own eyes. Wounds were made in his arms, legs and chest, and 
boiling oil and molten lead were poured into these wounds. Then 
they bound each of his limbs to horses, and drove the animals each 
in different directions, so that his whole body was literally torn to 
pieces. This infamous torture was executed in full publicity, in 
order to make an effect on the crowd. The effect, alas, we know. 

Such barbarities were perpetrated till right into the time of the 


Revolution. It was really the Revolution that finally brought them 
to an end. 


We have no doubt that the French ruling classes during 


all these years of repression believed that they were effec- 
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tively punishing crime and rooting out sedition. They 
were still more effectively, however, teaching the populace 
lessons of cruelty and preparing the way for the red terror. 
They might have paused if they had known that the torture 
that is practised on a peasant to-day may be practised on a 
peer or a peer’s children to-morrow. In Tsarist Russia we 
saw a Government which in the same way was mad enough 
to become a schoolmaster of cruelty to the people. The 
Russian Government did not admit that it was cruel: it 
affirmed that it was maintaining law and order. It did not 
realise that a Government cannot become terrorist without 
teaching terrorism to its subjects. Every Russian man, 
woman and child of the upper and middle classes who has 
fallen a victim during the revolutionary excesses of the past 
three years is a victim less of Bolshevism than of the insolent 
cruelties that prepared the way for Bolshevism. No 
Government can brutalise its people without training them 
to behave like brutes. It is impossible to claim the right 
to be a terrorist on the understanding that one’s victims will 
never claim the same right. Rulers would hesitate to be 
cruel if they realised that the victims of the forces of cruelty 
they have loosed might one day include their own children. 

We do not think the English upper and middle classes 
fully understand the danger of the lessons in terrorism the 
Government is now teaching in Ireland. At the end of 
the eighteenth century it was possible for a Government to 
practise terrorism in Ireland without gravely imperilling 
the stability and civilisation of English life at home. There 
was no Press in those days to bring Tralee almost as near 
as Nottingham. The dragooning of Ulster and the war in 
Wexford were not, as they would be to-day, public demon- 
strations in cruelty. The war in Ireland was, in comparison 
with events to-day, a secret war. To-day Mr. Lloyd George, 
by his Black-and-Tan methods, is openly instructing all 
discontented men that there is no vileness of murder or 
torture which may not be practised by men determined on 
anend. To teach such a lesson to the world at a time when 
in every country there are the seeds and the stirrings of a 
revolutionary element seems to us to be a crime not merely 
against humanity at large but against the upper and middle 
classes in particular. We are surprised that these classes 
do not see the danger that lies in store for them if Lloyd 
Georgian terrorism is persisted in. If there was ever a period 
at which it was madness to give lessons in terrorism to the 
mob it is the present. There has not for a century been 
such a sense of insecurity, such a difficulty of foreseeing what 
the morrow may bring forth. Never was the temper of a 
Walpole more necessary, teaching mutual tolerance and 
freedom from vindictiveness. That at such a time the 
country should be ruled by a man who seems to have no 
policy but that of a sort of Baptist Nero is a danger that 
ean hardly be exaggerated. The danger to Ireland is 
comparatively small: no nation in modern times has been 
destroyed by terrorism, It is the future of England, not 
the future of Ireland, that Mr. Lloyd George is imperilling. 
He is destroying all those conventions of decency and 
discipline on which English civilisation is based. He has 
flung the boomerang of terrorism. But the boomerang 
always comes home. That is why it is vitally necessary 
for Englishmen of all parties to unite to put an end to this 
orgy of barbarities at their doors. 


A CRITIQUE OF CLEANLINESS 


E wash our hands in soap and water, use a 

nail brush and scissors, and call them clean. 

So they are, in that sense of the word. The 

surgeon, however, is not contented with this 

ordinary cleanliness; he aims at something which we 
shall not call other but more, and which he calls surgical 
cleanliness. It is well to be clear about the relation 
between the two. Twenty years ago, Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne, of Edinburgh, told me that he was then 
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asking students in all examinations how they would 
sterilise their hands, and when they began by men- 
tioning carbolic lotion, he would ask: “Have you 
never heard of a nail brush?” Surgical cleanliness is 
simply a higher degree of ordinary cleanliness—higher, 
however, only in the one essential respect of absence of 
living contagia from the objects or surfaces in question. 
Appearances are nugatory: I well remember fessor 
Chiene, who had been Lister’s right-hand man, deliber- 
ately flourishing what looked like a very dirty thumb- 
nail before the class that had gathered to watch him 
operate, and explaining that this “ dirt "’ was something 
borrowed from the armamentarium of a cobbler for 
a special operative purpose—and carefully sterilised 
therefor. It was dirt in the ordinary sense, it was dirt 
in another sense, which we are about to define, but in 
the surgical or bacteriological sense it was clean. 

The chemist has a notion of cleanliness which sur- 
passes either of these. Evidently if he is making a 
search in something for traces of sodium, it will not do 
for him to use a test-tube or other instrument which 
is spotlessly clean in the butler’s sense, and even 
microbelessly clean in the surgeon’s sense, but which, 
being exposed to our ordinary atmosphere—whose dust- 
particles always have traces of sodium—is chemically 
dirty in that it is already contaminated with the very 
element which he is seeking to identify elsewhere. 
Some of the last experiments conducted by our own 
illustrious chemist, the late Sir William Ramsay, 
suggesting the transmutation of the elements, may need 
to be reconsidered thus. Evidently, we cannot be sure 
that the element copper, for instance, has been evolved 
from some other element by a process of atomic dis- 
ruption or reconstruction if we are not absolutely 
certain that the vessels or what not which we employed 
in our experiment were, in the first place, chemically 
“clean” as regards copper. 

The foregoing is really familiar, no doubt, to every 
a reader, whether or not he actually carries in 

is mind the category of ordinary cleanliness, surgieal 
or bacteriological cleanliness, and chemical cleanliness. 
But let us se where we find ourselves if we begin to 
think, after this sort of fashion, about personal cleanli- 
ness. If there is anything upon which the typical well- 
bred Englishman prides himself, as not merely next to 
but immeasurably before godliness, it is personal 
cleanliness. His skin, evolved in a somewhat sunless 
clime, is among the less pigmented types, so that when, 
perchance, his breeding momentarily fails, he finds it 
easy to refer to the inhabitant of any warmer clime as 
a “ dirty foreigner.” There have been times, no doubt, 
when he would quite readily apply such an epithet to, 
shall we say, a Japanese—member of a nation which 
really has a considered and considerable conception of 
cleanliness. It is, I am afraid, necessary to suggest 
that only in the rarest instances, which would probabl 
be regarded as fanatical by the majority, has our well- 
bred Englishman the faintest idea of any kind of real 
cleanliness as distinguished from seeming cleanliness. 
As regards sartorial cleanliness he is certainly admirable. 
He prides himself that his linen is always irreproachable 
—and that is well, so far, unless it be the visible power 
to pay for first-class linen and laundering that he really 
prides himself on most. 

But as regards personal cleanliness—what? The 
skin is admirable, and the nails: we will grant him full 
marks for cutaneous as for sartorial cleanliness. Hitherto 
we have been dealing with surfaces which are or may 
be visible, whether in public or in private. Everything 
that appears, or may appear, is comme il faut. But is to 
appear clean to be clean? Here, evidently, we “ begi 
to think,” as was threatened above, and verily thi 
process is so dangerous that I shall certainly be unable 
to do more than hint at the results of its most searching 
phases. The. mouth and nose, however, we may 





consider freely. Thus, if milk, for instance, were 
transparent instead of opaque, so that dirt in it were 
visible, who that prided himself on cleanliness would 
drink the almost invariably dung-polluted mixture of 
milk and muck that is supplied to us in this country ? 
And if, similarly, we thought about our air, who that 
boasted himself clean would blacken his respiratory 

with the shamefully dusty and smutty air of 
our cities ? 

Again, how many of us wash our mouths within as 
often as we wash our cheeks without? And can he 
really be reckoned clean who is all fine and fair externally, 
but whose breath is foul ? To be candid, we are a foul- 
mouthed people, and it is time to mend our notions of 
cleanliness accordingly. For reasons not now to be 
considered—though gross and dirty neglect of our 
mouths is one of them—we have the worst teeth and 
therewith inevitably the least pleasing breath of any 
people in the won. And the esthetic significance of 
this is much less than the hygienic, for the foul mouth, 
throat or nose is a probable or certain centre of auto- 
infection and auto-intoxication, and a probable or 
certain centre of infection of others, especially if the 
owner of the foul mouth be also—as seems usually to 
be the case—the victim of a delusion that the mouth 
and nose, rather than the ear, of any hapless interlocutor 
constitute his organ of hearing. (However sweet one’s 
breath, indeed, it is a dirty trick to speak into other 
people’s mouths and noses, and, above all, into those 
of children.) 

It would scarce be seemly to follow the alimentary 
canal throughout its entire course, as one really should, 
in the course of this enquiry. Thinking is all very well 
in moderation, but some things are best not thought 
about: I shall stop at the mouth and throat. Let 
Sir William Arbuthnot Lane and others, in suitable 
places, discuss the lamentable consequences of absorp- 
tion of what is simply filth from a lazy or long-abused 
bowel. Suffice it here to say that the sartorial and 
cutaneous (including capillary) cleanliness of our English 
tradition—excellent so far as they go—are of simply 
less than no importance at all compared with the 
internal cleanliness which depends on a complete and 
unremitting end-to-end —— hygiene. Dirt on 
the skin is detestable, of course, but it is outside the 
body, and the risk of its entering through the skin is 
small, that being an organ normally not of absorption 
but of excretion. Dirt and toxin-forming parasites 
within the body are constantly disabling and deadly. 
Call no man clean who is not clean all through: many 
a well-groomed man is a whited sepulchre, or rapidly 
journeying to fill one. Cleansing the outside of the 
cup and platter, or of the body, is not enough: “ Ye 
foolish ones, did not He that made the outside make 
the inside also?” ; 

Man is not only a body; therefore, a critique of 
cleanliness would be incomplete which did not suggest, 
however briefly, that there is an ironic contrast between 
the fresh skin and breath of, say, many a well-washed 
boy or man, and his mind, stained if not crammed with 
obscenity. But better let that pass. For, meanwhile, 
the reader may be saying: “Well, perhaps I am dirty 
inside—I don’t know, I’m sure. Anyway, what about 
it? What’s he driving at?” 

Well, in part at least, I am driving at some of the most 
important findings of modern pathology, findings to 
which allusion has been made in passing, but which 
should here be set forth more formally. They are to 
the effect that a very large and varied number of our 
aches and pains, our disabilities and even our fatal 
diseases are due to the fact that too many of us are 
“dirty inside.” Modern dental pathology, especially 
that of pyorrhea alveolaris, furnishes the most numerous 
and stri instances. Everyone, surely, knows to-day 
that absorption from a septic mouth may account for 
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ains called ‘“‘ rheumatic,” for actual tuberculous 
infection through carious teeth, for dyspepsia and so 
forth, and that the dirty mouth is far more likely 
than a clean one to become the seat of cancer. But 
the modern use of the Réntgen ray tells us more. A 
few weeks ago I had to consult a dental surgeon in 
Columbus, the capital of the State of Ohio, and took 
oceasion to ask him about the latest developments of 
dental surgery in America, which has long led and 
taught the world therein. Did he use the X-rays 
(I asked)? He was an elderly man, and I “ just 
wondered.” He replied that he had no idea how he 
could do his work without them. And then I remem- 
bered a recent recorded instance. A world-famous 
statesman, being in America, was advised to consult 
a dentist on account of his grave and disabling ocular 
condition. Of course, his mouth was in good order, so 
far as eye could see. But the X-ray revealed an infected 
condition of the root of an upper canine—or, perhaps, 
to point the moral, we should give it its English name of 
eye-tooth in this case—and when that local, entirely 
hidden and hitherto unsuspected focus of dirt was 
cleaned up—hey, presto! the long poisoned eyes began 
to see again with clearness and ease. Indeed, if my 
purpose in this article had been other than simply to 
ask the reader to think what cleanliness means, I might 
easily have made it lead up to a plea for dental science, 
for University degrees therein, and for the far wider 
employment of the X-ray in British dentistry, as our 
only means of discovering many cases of hidden and 
noxious dirt—in the surgical sense—even in well- 
cared-for mouths. 

Further down the alimentary canal we note the 
very different view which the surgeon takes of a perfora- 
tion of the upper and lower bowel respectively. He is 
anxious about peritoneal infection in both cases, but 
tenfold more anxious when the lower bowel has leaked, 
for he knows that it is, too often, the stagnant and dirty 
oon of the long tube. Thus, this article might also 

ave been designed to lead up to a plea for brown bread 
rather than white, for fruit in the morning as well as 
night, and for a general revision of dietary practice in 
order to obviate our British constipation, with its 
chronic .auto-intoxication of the whole body, and its 
frequent result in a constipated habit of mind. Observe 
that practically all the patent panaceas whose advertise- 
ments we see everywhere consist, with a little colouring 
or flavouring matter, of aloes—sold at a fabulous profit. 
They owe their largely-deserved though seemingly 
impossible reputation for relieving so vast a variety of 
apparently unrelated disorders to the sole fact that 
they promote internal cleanliness. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE PARTY WITH A PAST 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I would not trouble you with any correction of an 
account of my own book, especially when it is treated so gener- 
ously by your contributor of last week. But his treatment of it 
raises a question which I should consider to be of general interest ; 
if to-day, far less one of political polemic than of the writing of 
true history. So far as present politics are concerned, exploration 
behind the great conflagrations of the war is rather like that of 
looking for furniture or decoration in a house which is completely 
gutted by fire. Nor under any circumstances would I appeal to 
past history as a claim for future support. Gratitude in all 
human affairs is a slender cause for confidence, and gratitude in 
politics is absurd. Let the dead bury theirdead. My comparison 
between the position of the British working people in 1845 and 
the British working people to-day was not in the least put forward 
to excite enthusiasm for Liberalism, old or new. It is used first 


to explain that as such extraordinary progress has been achieved 
by constitutional means, there are hopes that similar progress 
may continue to be achieved by constitutional rather than 





revolutionary methods. And, secondly, that as in eighty years 
such an enormous class has been raised from semi-starvation on 
the limits of subsistence, the problem of those left there now is a 
manageable proposition for the State to deal with, and no longer 
one in face of which ** the best are helpless and the wisest blind.” 

But when I come to your contributor’s outline of history I 
find certain sweeping statements which seem to demand some 
criticism. Let me mention one or two of these— 

(1) The truth is, of course, (of the Lancashire workers) that these 
workers owe the whole of the improvement of their condition to Trades 
Unionism and to Trades Unionism alone. 

This seems to me rather a confident generalisation. It would 
deny any improvement caused by factory law including the ten- 
hour working day of 1847, and the protection of women and 
children in the factory. It would deny all improvement caused 
by giving the vote to the working people and the pressure and 
influence that this vote enabled them to bring upon their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. And it would deny all improvement 
caused by the smashing of the tariffs, once strangling British 
trade ; which caused Lancashire to soar to its present astonishing 
condition in the world market, and enabled that prosperity to 
pay the additional wages without which no Trades Union pressure 
could have obtained them : 

(2) It was Gladstone who sought to shackle Trades Unionism ; it 
was Disraeli who unloosed the chains. And the same is true in almost 
every sphere of social legislation, from Education to Workmen's 
Compensation. 

The first sentence has no meaning forme. When did Gladstone 
try to shackle Trades Unionism ? And how is this statement 
reconcilable with the fact that until the rise of the Labour Party 
the whole intelligent artisan class in Great Britain voted almost 
solidly Liberal; and that for example, in 1880, despite Glad- 
stone’s “ shackling”’ and Disraeli’s “ unloosing*’ Disraeli was 
destroyed and Gladstone was swept into power by a vote of the 
Trades Unionists and intellectual artisans, which was less one of 
confidence than of devotion. 

(3) Your contributor has apparently never heard of the 
Liberal Government’s Education Act of 1870, to which all 
subsequent educational legislation was a mere minor addition or 
modification, or to realise the fact that both the Free Education 
Bill of the first Salisbury Government and the Employers’ 
Liability Act of the second were the price paid by Toryism for 
the continuance of the Coalition with Mr. Chamberlain and his 
Liberal followers. If in general your contributor wishes to make 
your readers believe that the old Toryism (in contrast to the 
old Liberalism) was: (a) passionately in love with Trades 
Unionism, and desirous of the strengthening of these “ cruel 
organisations ” (the epithet of the Tory Prime Minister); (b) 
passionately anxious for the extension of education among the 
working people, and(c) passionately anxious that the “ underdog,” 
as your contributor calls him, should replace the governing classes 
as a centre and instrument of power, I would venture to urge 
him to reconsider in the light of history rather than of paradox 
the evidence of the last eighty years. 

(4) Lastly, your contributor tears to pieces any claims of social 
reform made by the old Liberalism in power from 1906-14, 
attributing everything done, however excellent, if ‘* half-hearted,” 
to the “sheer force of Labour.” I was a member of those 
Parliaments and that Government, and am compelled to confess 
that I was not conscious of that “ sheer force” even existing. 
In 1906 some 350 Liberal Members were elected and some thirty 
Labour Members. And of these thirty the majority were only 
elected by Liberal votes, in double-membered seats. So far as 
Parliament was concerned the influence of the Labour Party was 
negligible. Only Mr. Ramsay Macdonald had emerged at the 
end of four years, and many who have since become famous, and 
even held high office, scarcely opened their mouths at all. The 
Trades Disputes Act, which your contributor mentioned, was 
modified not by Labour protests but by revolt among the Liberal 
Members against the Haldane-Webb solution. And this revolt 
resulted in a simple reversal of the Taff Vale decision, which 
Mr. Webb's report had declared to be an impossible policy. 

In summary. Before 1906 the old Liberalism gave the vote 
first, to the middle classes, then to the artisans (through taking hold 
of Mr. Disraeli’s Bill in a House with a Liberal majority, and forc- 
ing into it household suffrage), then to the agricultural and city 
labourers. They forced Free Trade, in the fiercest fight against 
vested interests ever known. They established National educa- 
tion. They passed a series of factory laws, including the ten- 
hour day, which was rejected in the Tory Parliament of 1844 and 
passed in the Liberal Parliament of 1847, with the passionate 
advocacy of Macaulay and the support of two Liberal Prime 
Ministers, Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston. These 
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trivial events happened before ** Labour arose.’ Since “ Labour 
arose” the “ half-hearted’? measures of the old Liberalism 
before the war resulted in the passage of the Trades Disputes 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1906, the Small 
Holdings Act of 1907, Old Age Pensions and the Housing Act, 
the Trades Boards Act of 1908, the ;Miner’s Eight-Hours Day, 
the Budget of 1909, with the first introduction of the super-tax 
and land increment taxes, and many other lesser measures. This 
was done in a House of an overwhelming majority of the despised 
old Liberals ; each one of these established a principle for the 
first time, capable of unlimited development if that principle is 
justified in practical working. Altogether, they represented an 
immeasurable gain in welfare and comfort to millions of “ under 
dogs,” to whose welfare and comfort your contributor charges 
that old Liberalism with being indifferent. 

It is good to see the younger men of the post-war world reaching 
out into great dreams of social reorganisation which former 
generations never conceived to be possible. It is a mistake for 
those who live in so exuberant a time to dismiss with contempt 
the efforts of the men who in their day had to fight a hard battle 
to obtain reforms without which these dreams would be futile.- 
Yours, ete. C. F. G. MASTERMAN. 


[Mr. Masterman does not persuade us to prefer his history 
to ours. We will take his points as he has numbered them. 

1. This statement of ours seems only to be strengthened by 
a consideration of Mr. Masterman’s criticisms. We did not, 
of course, mean for a moment to suggest that the various laws 
designed to protect the worker had been valueless. The point 
is that they were secured by Trade Union action. In no single 
case throughout the nineteenth century, so far as our knowledge 
goes, was any Factory Act due to the initiative of a Libera] 
leader. The efforts of Lord Shaftesbury (a Conservative) were, 
of course, very important, but in the main the whole, both of 
the initiative and of the driving force, came directly and 
exclusively from the Trade Unions. The great deities of the 
Liberal firmament—Cobden, Bright and Fawcett—-fought tooth 
and nail against the Factory Acts—even against those which 
sought merely to restrict the excessive hours of night-work of 
children of tender age. As for Free Trade, it was never proposed 
or thought of as a measure which would benefit the wage-earner ; 
it was in its origin founded upon a detestable and inhuman 
.economic doctrine which, more than any other human belief, 
has retarded the advancement of the working class. Nor, 
in fact, has Free Trade ever benefited the wage-earner as such ; 
if it meant cheap food it meant also low wages—which, indeed, 
was the dominant motive of its introduction. 

2. We must suppose that Mr. Masterman is not acquainted 
with the political history of the years 1870-1876. In 1871 
Gladstone, acting under strong pressure from organised Labour 
and manifestly against his will, passed an Act which formally 
legalised the existence of Trade Unions, but he accompanied 
it (under pressure from the Liberal capitalists) by a ‘* Criminal 
Law Amendment Act” which illegalised all the recognised 
methods of Trade Union action. ‘A strike was lawful, but 
anything done in pursuance of a strike was criminal. . . . Seven 
women were imprisoned in South Wales merely for saying 
‘Bah’ to one blackleg. Innumerable convictions took place 
for the use of bad language. Almost any action taken by Trade 
Unionists to induce a man not to accept employment at a ‘ struck ’ 
shop resulted under the new Act in imprisonment with hard 
labour.” (The History of Trade Unionism. S. and B. Webb.) 
A great agitation against the Act was set on foot by the Trade 
Unions, but Gladstone remained implacable and utterly declined 
to admit the necessity for any further change in the law. At 
the next General Election in 1874 organised Labour threw its 
whole weight against the Liberal Government, and was probably 
the decisive factor in procuring a Conservative majority. In 
1875 the Criminal Law Amendment Act was unconditionally 
repealed by Disraeli, and by a new Act passed in the same year 
the legal relationship between employers and workmen was 
revolutionised in a sense entirely satisfactory to the Trade 
Unions. In 1880, their status having been secured, the organised 
workers supported Gladstone and, as Mr. Masterman says, 
““swept him into power ”’ on an issue of foreign politics. 

3. We cannot agree that all Education Acts since 1870 have 
been “mere minor modifications” of the Act of that year. 
The abolition of fees in 1876 was a major modification, and the 
Balfour Act of 1902 effected a great and beneficent revolution 
quite comparable in scope to that of the Act of 1870 itself. As 
for the Workmen’s Compensation (not ‘“*‘ Employers, Liability ” 
—the distinction was the point) Act of 1897, it is true that 
Chamberlain was mainly responsible for it, but as Chamberlain 
had left the Liberal Party more than ten years before that, and 


in the meantime there had been a Liberal Government in power, 
Mr. Masterman can scarcely claim it as a ‘“* Liberal” measure 
—unless he is prepared to claim Mr. Chamberlain as a Liberal 
to the end, and to admit that “ Liberalism ’’ was responsible, 
two years later, for the Boer War. 

4. We have not space to discuss the long string of Acts 
passed by the Government of which Mr. Masterman was a 
member. We will only observe that he modestly fails to mention 
the great ‘“ social reform” (National Insurance) with which he 
himself was particularly associated, and that most of the Acts 
he does mention were “half-hearted” concessions to Labour 
demands. We cannot accept for a moment his history of the 
Trades Disputes Act. If ever there was a measure secured by 
“the sheer force of Labour” it was that Act. We do not, of 
course, mean by “ Labour” merely the Labour Members in 
the House, but the organised political power of the Trade Unions. 
The Government Bill (for which, by the way, Mr. Sidney Webb 
was not in any sense responsible) was dropped, and the full 
demands of Labour granted not, indeed, because there were 
thirty Labour M.P.’s, but because hundreds of Liberal Members 
had been forced—generally against their will—to give binding 
pledges to the Trade Unions in their constituencies. To suggest 
that the Act represented the personal convictions or wishes of 
even half the Liberal Party, let alone of the Liberal Cabinet, 
is, whatever else it may be, surely not history. 

Finally, let us return to the central point. The great accom- 
plishment of the Liberal Party has been in the sphere of strictly 
** political’ reform. We do not underrate that accomplishment ; 
we would admit that is enough to justify the past existence of 
the Party. But the question is not of its past existence but of 
its future existence. The franchise being now to all intents 
and purposes universal, has the Liberal Party any further 
positive task in domestic politics? Mr. Masterman believes 
that it has. We do not combat his belief; we merely point 
out that on its record Labour has no reason to rely on its being 
adequate to that task. Doubtless it will consent to a great 
deal, but it has still to prove that it possesses an active and 
effective will to carry out any such programme as Mr. Masterman 
in his book has outlined.—-Epb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Does your article with the above heading really amount 
to more than the statement that the Liberal party has a past 
to live down, as well as to live up to, and that the Labour party 
has in this respect an advantage, in that its shortcomings as a 
governing part have never yet had an opportunity of becoming 
evident ? 

It is not unlikely that any progressive party may show some 
imperfections as an instrument of government and that its 
practical achievements may fall short of its own ideals. It must 
be remembered, too, that hitherto no Liberal Government in 
this country has had a free hand; there has always been the 
House of Lords to reckon with. It is one of the greatest of 
Liberal achievements that this constitutional handicap to 
progress has been removed or made less formidable. 

Let me contrast two sentences from your article. “ The 
Labour party, when it talks of *‘ reconstruction,’ means business.”’ 
‘** What reason has Labour to believe that such programmes as 
that of Mr. Masterman are anything more than Platonic expres- 
sions of opinion?’ It may well be that neither programme 
can be fully carried out within the limits of a single Parliament, 
but surely it is fair to give credit for an equally honest attempt 
to achieve in each case. 

No single homogeneous party is likely to be in power after the 
next General Election. We have the choice of three coalitions. 
The present Government, a coalition of obvious incompatibles, 
can have no principles, and its continued existence would be a 
catastrophe. The Labour party, so long as it is composed of 
its present varied elements and embraces its powerful extremists, 
is doubtfully capable of “ the consistent and straightforward 
application of political and economic principles.” Liberalism 
is greater and wider than the present organised “* Liberal party,” 
even though that party has, I believe, in your words, “ been 
born again during the war with a new spirit and a new purpose.” 
‘“* Labour,” you say again, “has no quarrel with Liberalism.” 
Is it, then, impossible to achieve a coalition of the “ Liberal 
party ’ with those outside it, wherever they are, who yet believe 
in “ Liberalism”? Such a coalition alone is likely to displace 
the present Government or to commend itself to the country 
as an alternative. 

As a prospective Liberal candidate who follows very carefully 
your general attitude towards the broad questions of the time 
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and who finds himself in increasing sympathy therewith, I hope 
you will exert your powerful influence towards such a joining 
of hands.—Yours, etc., Henry B. BRACKENBURY. 

[We specifically mentioned in our article the “ important 
financial and constitutional achievements” of the 1906-14 
Government. We should be quite prepared to give the Liberal 
party credit for an equally honest attempt to carry out Mr. 
Masterman’s programme if it had officially adopted that pro- 
gramme in any binding sense. Labour candidates are bound 
by the official Labour programme. Liberal candidates are in 
no way bound by Mr. Masterman’s book and almost certainly 
a considerable number of them would sooner leave the party 
than subscribe to his programme.—Eb. N.S.] 





“PUBLIC SCHOOLS” AND EDUCATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New SrTaTesMAn. 

Sir,—I rub my eyes. But it stands clear, and above the 
signature of “ Affable Hawk”: “In most schools natural 
science is still only a tolerated ‘ extra,’ and classical education 
still dominates the curriculum.” 

The existence, the multiplied existence, of our state-aided 
** Secondary ” and “ Central’ schools, has not yet then forced 
itself upon the attention of so distinguished a contributor to 
Tue New SratresMAN! Yet these, with the best of our primary 
schools (and in particular our infant schools), constitute, I dare 
swear, the finest body of schools which any nation possesses, 
not even excepting Scotland, which begins to lag a little. And 
the nation owes such of the younger linguists and workers in 
science as it possesses to the hampered and restricted work of 
these despised ‘‘ Centrals”’ and ‘“ Secondaries.” Has nobody 
heard of any other schools than the “ Public Schools”? No 
other schools seem to exist for the Press ; except the legendary 
“extravagant, piano-playing, clerk-training, godless” ele- 
mentary schools, staffed by “ agitators’? who “ instruct” the 
alien hordes of workers. Even Mr. H. G. Wells has not yet 
discovered us (in twenty-five years), though he knows our forbears 
so well. 

And this snobbery of ignorance has odd effects. We have 
to take our own sons from our own institutions, and put them 
to the border-line public schools (we can only afford day schools, 
and then only when our children earn scholarships), and this 
against our own knowledge and convictions, in order that our 
offspring may acquire “The Stamp.” When our ranker-briga- 
dier comes for testimony of education (to re-enter a branch of 
the public service), our Head has to sign: M.A. Oxon., and 
suppress his London degree. He has to pretend that our schools 
are nearly the equals of the public schools. They are not. They 
are very much more efficient. They teach natural science and 
modern languages as well as they are allowed. 

Our language-masters and teachers of science are hardly ever 
appointed to the principal posts or headships in our own schools. 
We are commanded, inspected, supervised and governed by 
Public School men, incapable, in the main, of sympathy or 
understanding of our work. I do not know of any secondary 
or primary school which numbers among its governors or 
managers an old boy or girl, or a parent of a scholar. Hence 
the hampering of our work, together with the hampering imposed 
by the Universities, which insist that we shall teach English, 
science, languages in such a fashion that their examiners shal] 
be able to examine us. Examiners must live. But education 
need not be live education. The methods of “ construe,” which 
“ Affable Hawk” reproduces in such genial fashion, must now 
be thrust upon our girl-linguists, in French even! And to that 
end we must thrust Sedaine and the drearier parts of Racine upon 
them. 

Now and again our methods are pirated without acknowledg- 
ment. Dr. Rouse makes the Perse school famous by applying to 
Latin the methods we worked out twenty-four years since for 
French, the methods which all our schools would use to the full 
but for the dead hand of the University examiners. And Mr. 
Caldwell Cook and the Dottoressa Montessori rediscover the 
methods of our infant-schools and make books about them. 

But when we write of our schools we must drape the characters 
in the hieratic robes and talk of “‘ Houses, the Shell, Prefects, 
Speech-day” and what not. Public School spirit must be 
preached to “ Standard Four” of the “ Provided” schools. 
We protest. What is He¢tuba to us? Do we work at looms of 
youth? In Perrin-Trail boutiques de soupe? Or in Stalky- 
Dunsterhoods ? Odder yet ; even the tales of school which the 
Harmsworth presses furnish for our tram-riding youth have 
to drag in the “* School-house ” setting, the doctor-head, and the 





institution of ragging. The public school dominates even the 
tupp’ny horrible. 

And now comes Mr. H. A. L. Fisher to be our Columbus, and 
he tells Lord Burnham that he hopes to attract to our schools 
**not merely the competent, but the pistincuisunep”! To 
make conquest of us; and the Burnham report offers in the 
matter of salaries : 

To MISTRESSES : 
In Secondary Schools : 


To MASTERS: 


rising by per ann. 
in 13 years. 


rising by per ann, 
in 20 years. 


In London : £197) — £12} to £360 £210 — £12} to £450 
Do, (with degree): £275 — £15 ,, £440 £2900 — £15 ., £550 
In Provinces: £177} — £12} ,, £320 £190 — £12} ,, £400 
Do. (with degree): £225 — £15 ,, £400 £240 — £15 ,, £500 


(Subject to increases for Ist class honours degree, etc.) 
In Central Schools :— 

In London : £207} ) £225 

(With degree) : —y s— £124 to £300 9057) 

What can this mean but extinction for us ? This is not the 
equivalent of the pre-war wage by a long way. We know those 
distinguished persons. They flourish as administrators. But 
that is another chapter. 

Yet I protest and vow that, of the many schools which I have 
visited, at home and abroad, the best was a London Central School. 
If parents had known and cared, they would have flocked 
to reside near that school, as they used to flock to Chelt and 
Bed——.. Or would they? Could that school have advertised 
the “ Right Stamp.” The head of that central school has since 
* been retired,” with formal thanks from Sir - I'll wager 
that his pension (contributory) does not amount to £120 a year. 
And his acknowledged influence is nil, except upon grateful old 
pupils, and a wise old inspector or two. For now and again an 
inspector learns to forget the P.S. influence. But our pressmen 
and administrators, never. At least, not if they have not been 
subjected to it.—Yours, etc., W. E. M. Liewetriyn. 

9 Mayon Road, S.E. 23. 

November Ist. 

P.S.—I note in to-day’s Telegraph that Sir Herbert Warren, 
in his presidential address to the Oxford Branch of what used to 
be our Modern Language Association, says : 

From these new literatures they must strive to get the same kind 

of education which their fathers had found in the old. 
Indeed and indeed! Then we shall just have to form a newer 
**modern association” with the “ medieval” left out of our 
course. Will “* Affable Hawk ” consent to be our first president ? 


}. £12} to £360 


SANITATION 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sin,—-Dr. Mary Scharlieb writes “ as a member of the Royal 
Commission [on Venereal Disease], may I say that the question 
of ‘ prevention’ never arose—no member of the Commission 
mentioned it, and no witness offered evidence on the subject. 
Lord Sydenham and his colleagues had absolutely open minds 
on the subject ; there was no attempt or desire to “ suppress the 
truth.” 

Is Dr. Scharlieb prepared to accept the only alternative ? 
Here are the facts. In 1906 Metchnikoff published his discovery 
that venereal disease could be prevented. The medical world 
rang with it. In 1913, seven years later, the Royal Cogamission 
was appointed to study means to alleviate and prevent the effects 
of venereal disease. In 1916, when the discovery was being 
employed for the protection of the British Navy and nearly all 
the armies of the Continent, the Commission published its Report, 
in which the discovery is quite ignored. This, then, is the 
alternative which Dr. Scharlieb must face—that the members 
of the Commission were so grossly ignorant, so utterly unfitted 
intellectually for their task, that they had never even heard of 
the discovery and the tremendous use which was being made of 
it. Will Dr. Scharlieb accept the alternative ? 

The real facts are as described in my book on Prevention : 
** Certain medical members did wish to consider and report on 
it fully, but after consultation they abandoned the idea, feeling 
in view of the prejudices of clerical and women members, that 
the attempt was hopeless.’’—-Yours, etc., 

Noveinber 14th. G. Arcupat, Rem. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I leave Sir Archdall Reid to refute Dr. Mary Scharlieb’s 
absurd statement that the late Royal Commission, of which she 
was a member, did not “ suppress the truth” regarding the 
prevention of venereal disease. They certainly did not publish it ! 
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The Royal Commission also “ suppressed the truth” regarding 
the failure of moral prophylaxis. On October 8rd, 1916, Dr. 
Mary Scharlieb published an article in the London Daily Tele- 
graph regarding the work of the Royal Commission, in the course 
of which she stated : 

It is a fact that more than fifty thousand men are unfit for 
duty owing to these diseases, that many of them will be per- 
manently injured by the infection, and that the heavy financial 

§ burdens borne by the community is unnecessarily increased 
by its obligation to provide board, lodging, and treatment 
for an army of fifty thousand of her sons, etc. 

But the Royal Commission gives the Army figures—up to 1913! 

Its finding was made in 1916. Will Dr. Mary Scharlieb now 

say as a member of the late Royal Commission that the Com- 
mission had no information’ regarding Army infections later 
than 1913? If not, why not? And how did it come to her 
knowledge that 50,000 soldiers were out of action owing to 
preventable diseases in 1916 ?—Yours, ete., 

Erie A. Rout 

(late Hon. Sec. New Zealand 

Volunteer Sisters). 


Care H.C. for N.Z., 
415 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
November 15. 


THE BUZZARD 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the delightful article which Mr. H. J. Massingham 
contributes to your issue of to-day’s date under the above title 
there is one sentence that is altogether surprising to me. It is 
the first sentence : “ Before the war the buzzard was one of the 
rarest birds in the British Isles, being almost exclusively confined 
in small numbers to the wildest forest and mountain regions of 
Wales.” Mr. Massingham is an accurate and careful observer, 
but I can hardly believe that this first sentence accords with the 
facts. I agree with Mr. Massingham that since the beginning of 
the war the buzzard has apparently increased in numbers and 
extended its range. But I should have thought that with the 
exception of the kestrel and possibly the sparrow hawk, it was 
the commonest of all our hawks in the areas in which it was 
found. I have never spent much time in Wales except in the 
Snowdon district, and I cannot at the moment recall ever having 
seen a buzzard in Wales. But I could take Mr. Massingham to 
some districts in England where it is almost impossible for any 
observant person to take a walk without seeing at least one 
buzzard, and I have not infrequently seen as many as five at the 
same time. The buzzard seems to me to be about as common 
as the raven and to inhabit much the same sort of district. If 
you visit the right places you can always see a raven or a buzzard 
when you want to, and that was the case long before the war, 
though both birds are apparently on the increase in recent years. 
—yYours, etc., W. M. Croox. 

Devonshire Club. 

November 13th. 

P.S.—One other point in Mr. Massingham’s observations differs 
from my experience of these beautiful big birds. He says it was 
only when they were being mobbed or hustled by other birds 
that he heard their “* mewing” cry. My experience is that they 
call fairly constantly when they are hunting, and I have often 
found them high up in the sky with the aid of my glasses when I 
was only made aware of their presence by hearing them cry. 
This has happened to me not only in the British Islands but in 
the Alps and the Pyrenees, where they are very common, especially 
in the latter range of mountains. 


THE PEACE WITH IRELAND COUNCIL 


We have received and forwarded the following sums con- 
tributed in aid of the independent investigation of “‘ reprisals ”’ 
which the Peace with Ireland Council proposes to carry out : 


8s. d. 

Lloyd, C. L. A., 6 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea .. 100 
Godfrey, W. S., 4 Talbot Place, Blackheath . 220 
Waley, S. D., 18 The Green, Kew oe 100 
Marston, M. A. 17 Russell Gardens, Golder’s Green . 220 
Marsh, M. E., 18 Locket Road, Wealdstone .. 010 O 
Lothian, A. J. D., and A. B., 18 Dick Place, Edinburgh 56 00 
O’Regan, J. R. H., Killycoonagh, nee 100 
“ Senlin ” 5 0 0 
Rea, A. Hope R., ‘Overhill, Letchworth ° 2.) 
Selley, Mrs. T T. G., 22 Oaklands Road, Bromley 7; és 
£19 15 O 





Miscellany 


INGRES 
MPevece artists are always very much exercised 


about Ingres; next to Cézanne, he is their chief 

obsession, and more and more one is inclined 
to think that a great deal of the most modern art—it matters 
nothing that it should make Ingres turn in his grave—is in 
many ways the inevitable unfolding of the principles implicit 
in his design, the long-deferred completion of the revolution 
which he inaugurated. And I believe that this is likely 
to be more and more the case in spite of M. Lhote’s able 
exhortations to us all to go behind Ingres and return like 
good boys to school with David. 

Ingres then, being so much an actuality, I need make 
no apology for a somewhat belated review of a book which 
I have lately had the good fortune to come across. It is 
L’ Atelier d' Ingres,* by Amaury Duval. It was published 
in 1878 and has, I believe, been long out of print. Of 
Duval himself I confess I had never heard, though I find in 
one of Maurice David’s articles an appreciative notice of 
his fresco decorations of the Church of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
That he was also a man of great charm of character and wide 
culture appears alike from his book and also from what 
Maurice David says of him. Certainly it demanded rare 
qualities of self-abnegation and pure devotion to maintain 
as he did friendly relations with such a master as Ingres. 
For Ingres was as jealous a divinity as Jehovah, and even 
Duval’s devotion, though it never suffered defeat, had to 
endure severe trials after he had left the atelier and set up 
on his own account. The peculiar charm of Duval’s book 
lies in the fact that it reveals a side of Ingres’ character 
which comes out but little in his frigid and self-centred 
letters, a side which makes him a much more sympathetic 
and ‘approachable figure. It was in 1825 that Duval went 
to Ingres as his first pupil. Ingres had just returned to 
Paris after his long years of poverty and struggle in Rome, 
bringing with him his ‘“‘ Vow of Louis XIII.,” by which he 
gained his first real success. It is difficult to realise how 
much Ingres was at this moment a revolutionary, how 
shocked and horrified people were at the absence in his work 
of David’s formula for the beautiful, at what appeared to 
them its outrageous naturalism. 

Already before he had left Paris his work showed how 
little he was able to accept the ideas of David’s school and 
what he saw in Italy only confirmed him in his natural bent. 
As he said when he saw the great masters at Rome, he recog- 
nised that at Paris “On m’avait trompé.”’ 

Clearly, he was also the first painter of modern times to 
study and draw inspiration from the Primitives, though long 
before Duval knew him he had got over what he regarded 
as a youthful folly, and when later on Duval was with a 
number of Ingres’ ex-pupils at Florence studying Giotto 
and experimenting in fresco, they were horribly alarmed 
at hearing that the dreaded master had followed them 
from Rome where they thought him safely established. 
They heard, too, that he had said, “‘ Ces messieurs sont a 
Florence, Moi, je suis 4 Rome . . . vous entendez je suis 
& Rome. Ils étudient le Gothique . . . je le connais aussi 

. je le déteste. . . . Il n’y 4 que les Grees!” 

This gives well enough the attitude which Ingres adopted 
to his pupils even when they had long left his tuition. He 
complained, rightly enough, of those who followed his own 
style too exactly, but any difference of opinion was resented 
even more. Any tendency to look at Delacroix or even 
Rubens made a man a Judas. It was thus indeed that 
Ingres cast out his only great pupil Chassenau, who became 
for the crime of admiring Delacroix “ un homme qu’on ne 
salue plus.” 

In Ingres we have an extreme instance of the paradoxical 





* L’ Atelier @ Ingres. 
G. Charpentier. 1878. 


Souvenirs par Amaury Duval. Paris: 
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nature of many great artists, an immense egoism combined 
with an absolute detachment. In almost everything that 
concerned his relations with other men he showed a self- 
concern, a desire of domination, and a jealousy of all com- 
petition which made him appear both narrow-minded and 
arrogant; in all that concerned art, his devotion was absolute, 
his probity immaculate. So far as his pupils or his acquaint- 
ance stood for the same principles as those he had embraced, 
he was capable of generosity or even tenderness, as many of 
Duval’s stories indicate, but outside these limits he was 
irreconcilable. ~ 

This paradoxical attitude of complete humility towards 
the objects of his devotion and arrogant pride towards his 
competitors, is shown in the story of a certain visitor to his 
studio who, wishing to make a good impression, said that 
Raphael could not have painted such fine portraits. Ingres 
jumped up, turned round, and coming up to his unfortunate 
well-wisher, said: ‘Je ne permets pas qu’on prononce de 
pareils noms devant un ouvrage de moi, qu’on ne me com- 
pare & cet homme divin. Je suis haut comme-¢a (appro- 
chant la main du parquet). Enfin on ne me voit pas, 
Monsieur. . . . Quant aux contemporains . . . c’est autre 
chose,” and drawing himself up so as to lose nothing of 
his small stature, and striking the floor with his heels, “Je 
suis solide sur mes ergots . . . je ne les crains pas!” 

What was touching and endearing in Ingres was his utter 
simplicity, his incapacity to conceal the emotions which 
swept over him with uncontrollable force. He was always 
a prey to his passionate likes and dislikes. The sight of 
anything repulsive was simply intolerable to him. Duval 
recounts how on one occasion his pupils, who did not share 
Ingres’ opinion about anatomy “ that if he had had to learn 
that horrible science he would never have been a painter,” 
decided to subscribe to buy a skeleton. Duval warned 
them that it was a waste of money, that it would not remain 
in the studio a fortnight, but the majority were against him 
and the skeleton was bought. Ingres did not notice it at 
first, but when he came to the pupil who was nearest it, he 
edged away from it and abbreviated his corrections. The 
next day he did not even go near the pupil, and two days 
later it had to be announced that M. Ingres would not 
put foot in the studio again until the horrible thing was 
removed. Once at the opera Duloz was singing when Ingres 
suddenly covered his face with his hands, convulsed with 
horror. Duval, who was by him, asked if he did not like 
the singer’s voice. Ingres said, “Oui, c’est splendide, mais 
n’avez vous pas remarqué cet ecartement des yeux!” 

But even more than by the horrible, Ingres was thrilled 
with rage at every kind of dexterity and cleverness in a 
work of art. Duval met him at Paganini’s first performance 
in Paris. Ingres, who was a good musician, had known 
Paganini in Rome and had played with him, and before the 
concert he praised his profound understanding of the great 
masters. At the first grave and slow notes which Paganini 
drew from his instrument, Ingres began to express by 
admiring gestures all the pleasure he felt. But Paganini had 
changed with success, and when he began to exploit those 
acrobatic feats for which he had become celebrated, Ingres’ 
brow became clouded and his anger mounted in proportion 
to the growing enthusiasm of the public. At last he burst 
out, “Ce n’est pas lui,” he stamped with impatience, 
and he was heard muttering “ apostat”’ and “ traitre.” 
He used to say that if one had a thousand francs’ worth 
of skill one must always buy two sous’ worth more but never 
show that one had it. 

Ingres kept his pupils so long at drawing that at last in 
their impatience they assembled secretly on Sundays to 
practise painting. To their utter dismay, Ingres discovered 
them one morning at work, but this time he was all gracious- 
ness and only praised their ardour. He even proceeded to 
criticise their work. The ringleader of the plot and the most 
advanced had done an effective study. Ingres, who had 

been lenient to the rest, approached his work and said, 
“Je vois la, une tendance a l’adresse, au . . . je ne veux 





pas dire le mot . . . que l’on ne doit pas prononcer, que je 


ne veux pas qu’on prononce dans mon atelier.” None the 
less, the awful word chic was distinctly audible. 

One of Ingres’ pupils, Sturler, was already an accom- 
plished painter. One day Ingres looked at a figure he was 
painting and began : 

“ Eh bien, Monsieur, c'est trés bien . . . trés habile . . . c’est peint 
avec un vrai talent .. . je n’ai rien a vous dire. . . .” 

“ Monsieur,” interrompit Sturler, “si je croyais faire aussi bien 
je ne serais pas venu vous demander de conseils. C'est parce que je 
sais que ce n’est pas ga. que c’est mauvais, que je suis 
venu & vous.” 

“ Ah vous le prenez ainsi,” dit M. Ingres, ‘en se reculant et en le 


regardant en face.—Ah, vous n’étes pas content de ce que vous faites ! 

Alors, c’est autre chose. . . . Eh bien oui, ce n’est pascela. . . . 

C’est*de l'habileté et voila tout pas de style, pas de carac- 

tére; eh bien, oui, c’est mauvais. . . Ah, cest comme-ca! 

Alors je vais vous dire ce que je pense. II faut que vous oubliez 

tout ce que vous savez, que vous commenciez par le commencement. 

Vous pouriez, avec votre talent, vous en tirer sans moi, vous auriez 

méme une ‘fortune dans la main. ‘ Mais puisque vous 

regardez plus loin et plus haut que cela. Bon courage. 

- « «+ Car tout est a refaire.” 

It was this unyielding passion for what was finest in art 
which secured for Ingres, in spite of all his unreasonableness, 
the unfailing devotion of a band of artists, who together 
accomplished the revival of the traditions of wall decoration, 
which continued till the death of Puvis de Chavannes. 
But Ingres had no other following. He was never popular. 
At the height of his power and fame one of his most important 
works, the “S. Symphorian,” was entirely neglected by the 
public which flocked in crowds round Delaroche’s “ Lady 
Jane Grey” at the opposite side of the Gallery. It was not 
surprising that, conscious of his great powers, he was always 
touchy about his “chers contemporains.” When the 
*Apotheosis of Homer” was placed in the newly-opened 
Musée de Charles X., the king at the opening ceremony 
never even looked at it, to Ingres’ great indignation. But it 
became the rendezvous of all the best artists of the day, 
among others of Delacroix who, with more generosity and 
breadth of sympathy, never repaid Ingres’ bitter antagon- 
ism in kind and always admitted his power. On one 
occasion Ingres actually found Delacroix before this picture. 
He saluted him with the coldest and most distant recog- 
nition, and when Delacroix was gone, ordered all the windows 
to be opened, “ parce que cela sentait le souffre.”’ 

The story of the celebrated portrait of M. Bertin illus- 
trates as well as any Ingres’ passionate nature. The now 
celebrated portrait was begun in quite a different pose. 
M. Bertin came to pose from some distance, and had already 
given him a great many sittings. When Ingres found that 
it was all wrong, after agonies of despair, he at last had 
the courage to tell his sitter so, with floods of tears. M. 
Bertin had to console him, and at last calmed him by telling 
him he could have as many sittings as he liked, that he 
himself was indefatigable. They both agreed to take a 
holiday, and met again one day at an open-air café. M. 
Bertin was talking with a friend and had taken the pose 
of the final portrait. Ingres got up, went to him, and 
whispered in his ear, ‘“‘ Venez poser demain; votre portrait 
est fait.” 

Duval’s stay in Rome almost coincided with Ingres’ 
appointment as head of the Roman school. But when he 
first arrived Horace Vernet was still in office. He went to 
a reception at the Villa Medici. There he found gathered 
together all that was most agreeable and attractive in 
Roman society and the French colony—a brilliantly-lighted 
Salon crowded with elegantly-dressed and charming women. 
On the news of Ingres’ approach to Rome, the artists deter- 
mined to give him a triumphal reception. Every available 
horse was hired, and they set out in a cavalcade to greet 
him at Nero’s tomb. But Ingres never came till the day 
after. The next Sunday was Ingres’ first day of reception 
at the Villa Medici. Duval and his friends went. They 
found the vast room lit by a single lamp, seated by it 
Mme. Ingres knitting. She was the only woman. 
Ingres, who regarded his appointment as a kind of polite 
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way of exiling him from Paris, organised by his rivals at 
the Institute, was in the worst of humours, and the whole 
company became lugubrious. At last Duval, to enliven 
matters, a their regret at having been unable to 
accompany him on his entry into Rome, and described their 
premature cavalcade to Nero’s tomb. ‘‘ Ah,” was Ingres’ 
only recognition of the tribute, “vous me parlez d’un 
endroit qui m’a laissé un bien vif et bien doux souvenir, 
car c’est lA que j’ai vu Mme. Ingres pour la premiére fois.”’ 
He then told how she had been despatched to him from 
France at the conclusion of long pourparlers by inter- 
mediaries, without either having ever seen the other. 
“C’est 4 dire,” he added, “je lui avais envoyé un petit 
croquis que j’avais fait de moi.” “‘ Et méme, tu t’étais 
joliment flatté,” said Mme. Ingres, without stopping knit- 
ting. This saved the situation, and though nothing could 
make an evening with M. Ingres gay, it passed off harmlessly. 
Though Ingres let his wife’s retort pass on this occasion, 
he was not always so facile on this question. _One day he 
showed Granger his (dipus, the model for which he had 
known. “You see,” said Ingres, ‘C’est son portrait 
idéalise.” The word touched Ingres on the raw, so bitter 
was his hatred of the conventional pseudo-classic beau-ideal 
of the Davidians. “ Mais j’ai la prétention de copier notre 
modéle, d’en étre le trés humble serviteur, et je ne l’idéalise 
pas.” Fortunately, Granger turned it off gallantly by saying, 
“ Tdéalisé ou non, c’est trés beau,” and Ingres calmed down. 
Discussion, says Duval, was unfortunately impossible 
with M. Ingres. This man, compact of instinct, inspiration, 
and above all passion, who spoke in images and often with 
real eloquence, was devoid of logical —_ If anyone 
opposed him with arguments he stop dead, like a man 
incapable of understanding. He could preach; he could 
never discuss. It is indeed this narrow and exclusive 
intensity of passion, together with the simplicity and trans- 
parency of his nature, that makes Ingres so fascinating a 
figure. Rocer Fry. 


«cc IF ” 


Wirn Apo.ocies to Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


F you could keep your seat when those about you 
I Were losing theirs—the men whom once you knew ; 
If you can keep your job when all men doubt you, 
And know there’s reason in their doubting, too; 
If you can wait, and not be tired of waiting 
And they, while you ’twixt hopes and fears are torn 
Shall judge your merits, carefully estimating 
The price for which your conscience went in pawn; 
If you can turn your back on him that taught you, 
If you can think, but not make thought the test, 
And say when sounds the voice of him that bought you: 
“Whatever seemeth good to him is best;” 
If you can hear the truths you used to cherish 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or see the things you gave your life to, perish, 
And play the game, but not observe the rules; 
If you can bear to hear the words you utter 
Branded as lies, and know the charge is true ; 
If you can trail your manhood in the gutter, 
And swear that black is white, and red is blue; 
If you can bring your heart, and mind, and honour, 
And lay them on the altar of your gain, 
And woo the fickle jade, and fawn upon her, 
Nor count the sacrifice you make as vain; 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
But all men count with you for what they bring ; 
If you can talk to hungry crowds by virtue 
Of readiness to promise anything; 
If you can spend each unforgiving minute 
In graft and scheming, heeding not the slime, 
The Coalition welcomes you within it, 
And, what is more—you'll get a job—in time! 
H. E. C. 





SOME ACTORS AND ACTRESSES 


HEN in our gallery of stage favourites Miss Irene 

W Vanbrugh and Mr. Gerald Du Maurier are 

found in juxtaposition, it is because these two 
quite dissimilar people have yet much in common as artists. 
Unlike in feature, both have faces that are just a little un- 
finished ; both are pre-eminently representative of what we 
understand by gentleman and gentlewoman; both have 
that easy tact on entering a scene and in the handling 
of it that is the birthright of the gently nurtured and different 
from that later assurance bought by experience; both 
wear their well-cut clothes with a becoming indifference ; 
both have that deft manner of poising a point in mid-air 
and dropping it plumb into the mind of their audience, 
which is the prerogative of a good talker who is quite sure 
that what he has to say is worth hearing. They both have 
an air of saying spontaneously what they have to say, and 
yet their manner of doing so is utterly different from the 
‘* T-didn’t-know-I-was-going-to-make-you-laugh-but - I- did” 
manner of the more robust comedians of the theatre. 

All these are qualifications of the highest technical value 
and sufficiently explain the secret of their great popularity. 
Here, however, the parallel ends, for, whereas Irene 
Vanbrugh has a face that reflects every passing gleam or 
shadow of feeling, Gerald Du Maurier retains a set expression 
of countenance which is no index to his mind. If we were 
late for the opening of the act, and watched him from the 
other side of the glass door into the circle, I feel convinced 
that, without hearing the context, we could not distinguish 
whether he was impersonating the stern employer deter- 
mined to break the back of a strike, the strong wooer 
resolved to win the girl of his choice, or the broken-hearted 
lover bent on living down the tragedy of his love. His 
features remain as immovably set as a mask of ancient 
Greek drama. True, under emotion, he has a habit of 
rolling his eyes towards his shoulder under half-closed eye- 
lids that passes muster—now for pain, now for perplexity. 
Yet gaiety of gesture is one of his most noticeable gifts. 
It is his airy promptness and alacrity which, more than any 
other characteristic, has helped to make him a favourite. 
An expressive body and an inexpressive face—that is in 
bald terms the description of his natural outfit as an actor. 
Further than ‘that it does not go. We have nothing more 
to expect. We know the worst and the best of him. 

On the other hand, Irene Vanbrugh has a faculty of 
sympathy with human temperament that has not 
often been utilised by those who exploit her talent. 
Once and once only in Mid-Channel she was permitted 
to embroider a frivolous creature’s capacity for suffer- 
ing into an exquisite piece of woman’s work; once and 
once only Sir Arthur Pinero allowed himself to reveal to 
us that he knew our hearts, as he has by never writing about 
us as he knows us, revealed too often how he despises our 
intellects. He was right about our intellects! London 
refused to take an interest in this modern Frou-frou and 
Mid-Channel, and Miss Vanbrugh’s understanding of 
tragedy was lost to us for good, though her other talents 
remain to us. Her eyes light up with fun when she has a 
humorous line to deliver or when she has a quick succession 
of moods to interpret: she can make us laugh and ery in 
the same sentence. There is a little hoarse note that comes 
into her voice on such occasions that is always moving, and 
if we may expect no grander mood of passion from her, this 
glimpse into her soul shows us an horizon sometimes 
cloudy, sometimes sunlit, which is more varied than the 
view we are usually granted to see hrough the medium 
of aplay. Itisa promise of distances as yet unexplored, 
indicating how much further as an artist she might have 
travelled if circumstances and her impressario had not 


intervened. 
Pure Wynwoop. 
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LEONARD PARSONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Brailsford’s Brilliant Commentary on the 
European Famine and Distress. 


AFTER THE PEACE. 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 4s. 6d. net. 
First Review. 
The Times: ‘“‘ Mr. Brailsford handles his material with 
real skill and writes with obvious and telling sincerity.”’ 


Of Immediate Interest. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE 
LIQUOR TRADE. 


By ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 4s. 6d. net. 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle: ‘‘ There is a mine of informa- 

tion in Mr. Greenwood’s volume that should prove very 

useful to those interested in the liquor traffic problem.” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 
A NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


WHEELS, 1920 (Fifth Cycle). 
Edited by EDITH SITWELL. 

With Cover Design by GINO SEVERINI. 6s. net. 

This volume of verse is of the same fearless character as 
its predecessors, and contains the work of such well-known 
writers as Aldous Huxley, Sherard Vines, Geoffrey Cookson, 
Alan Porter, William Kean Seymour, and Edith, Osbert, 
and Sacheverell Sitwell. 


Volume Eight of the ‘‘ New Era ’”’ Series. 


DIRECT ACTION. 

By WILLIAM MELLOR. 4s. 6d. net. 

In this book the author gives the philosophic reasons 
which justify the use of “ Direct Action.”” He argues that 
the order of society prevalent in every country where the 
capitalist method of production obtains, is one that excludes 
the great mass of the inhabitants from any effective share 
in the control of their own lives. 


A Work of National Interest. 


THE GREAT REBUILDING. 
By H. DENSTON FUNNELL, F.S.I. 
With a Foreword by Brig.-General Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, K.C.I.E., S.I. l5s. net. 
Glasgow Herald : ‘‘ We have to congratulate Mr. Funnell 
on @ very thorough piece of work, and to recommend his 
book. It deserves careful study.” 























Mr. Masterman’s New Book. 
THE NEW LIBERALISM. 
By the Right Hon. C. F.G. MASTERMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Westminster Gazette: ‘Well and even brilliantly 
written.” 





Mr. Cole’s New Book. 


GUILD SOCIALISM RE-STATED. 
By G. D. H. COLE. 6s. net. 

Mr. Cole attempts to re-state the fundamental principles 
and the practical principles of the Guild Socialists in the 

at of recent developments. This book does not claim 


to be definitive ; but it will certainly provoke discussion. 
Five Editions in the French Language. 


The MARCH TOWARDS SOCIALISM 
By E. MILHAUD. 8s. 6d. net. 

A translation by Mr. H. J. Stenning of an important book 
upon Public Enterprise and Collectivism. A most readable 
and convincing volume, full of interest to the general reader, 
and of special value to the social student. 


The Big Fourteen. 
SOME CONTEMPORARY 
NOVELISTS (Women). 
By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 7s. 6d. net. 


_ The Times: “ Mr. Johnson has the real stuff of criticism 
in him. He has taken pains to study with some care the 
fourteen authors whose work he notices, and what he says 
of their work and the characters which they have created 
ay persuasive and well founded. ... An admirable 


19 Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST 
BRITISH MAMMALS. 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THOR- 
BURY, F.Z.S. With 50 Plates in Colour and 18 Pen 
and Ink Sketches in the Text. In Two Volumes 4to. 
Cloth, with Gilt Top. {10 10s. net. Vol. I. now 
ready; Vol. II. will be ready in the Spring of 1921. 
Orders will only be accepted for the complete work of 
two volumes, but they may be paid for as delivered at 
£5 5s. each. A large Paper Edition, limited to 155 copies, 
will shortly be issued at {15 15s. net. 


OLD AND NEW IN THE COUNTRY SIDE. 
By VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 8vo. 9s. net. 
This book gives a picture of social life in the country, 
and in the county town, as it was in the eighties and nineties 
of the last century, and up to the period of the war. 


GOD AND THE SUPERNATURAL : 
A Catholic Statement of the Christian Faith. 
Edited by the Rev. FATHER CUTHBERT, 0O.5.F.C. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


THE HARROW LIFE OF HENRY MONTAGU 


BUTLER, D.D. teadmaster of Harrow School (1860-1885). 

By EDWARD GRAHAM, late Senior Assistant Master 

in Harrow School. With an Introductory Chapter by 

Sir GEORGE O. TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 

With 8 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“It is written from an intimate knowledge of the man 

and his work, and it abounds in valuable and entertaining 
letters.”"—The Spectator. 


STRAY-AWAYS 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of “ Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” etc. 
With 34 Illustrations by E. G. SOMERVILLE. 
S8vo. 16s. net. 
“A well-matched pair... . We never shall fathom the 
secret of that unanimity which has enriched our literature 
with some lasting works of humour."’"—The Times. 


AN IRISH HOME. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. Cr. 8vo. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of 
English History in the University of London. 
With 5 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


ENGLAND IN TRANSITION, 1789-1832. 
A Study of Movements. 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, Hon. 
Aberdeen. 8vo. 15s. net. 
“Dr. Mathieson’s invaluable book."’ 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
By Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 
Vor. 1. PEACE. Third Edition. 
F. ROXBURGH. 36s. net. 


Contributions to Fnternational Law and 
Diplomacy. 
Edited by Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW & THE WORLD WAR. 
By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Illinois. 

2 Vols. 8vo. 72s. net. 





2s. Od. net. 


LL,.D., 


The Observer. 


2 Vols. 8vo. 
Edited by RONALD 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF MORAL THEOLOGY 
AND THEIR APPLICATION. 


By the Rev. KENNETH E. KIRK, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Mary Magdalen College and Tutor of Keble College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER AND 


DIGEST FOR 1920, being a Classified Register of 
Charities in or available for the Metropolis. 8vo. 5s. net. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. 


By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Queen’s University of Belfast. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. Fourth Edition. 21s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 


Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street ° ° 


New York. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


u HE EYES of critics,” says Landor, “ whether in 
commending or carping, are both on one side, 
like a turbot’s.” I should like td insert the 

word “ most” before “ critics,” though like all prudent 

adjustments of sweeping statement to fact, it spoils 
the sentence. I quote it because it is particularly 
true of Mr. George Moore when he criticises. The 
valuable and delightful quality of his criticism is that 
it is always the frankest expression of first-hand xsthetic 
experience. He never looks over his shoulder to see how 
far he has wandered either from tradition or his own previous 
pronouncements. He is never dismayed at his latest con- 
clusions even when these are staggering ; as when he con- 
cluded in Ave atque Vale that since the end of the Middle 

Ages no Catholic had produced imaginative work of the 

first order, and in Avowals that there are no English prose 

masterpieces—first-rate essayists perhaps, and that no first- 
rate mind had attempted prose narrative in England. As 
for his contempt for some of his earlier literary judgments 

(on Flaubert, for example), he can hardly be civil to himself 

about them. He cannot think of the praise he lavished 

on that writer in days gone by without holding up his hands 
in horror and amazement. Listen to what he says about 

Flaubert’s style now. ‘‘ Yearafter year I believed Madam 

Bovary and L’Education Sentimentale to be great works. 

‘Good God!’ I cried, and stopped on the third button ” 

(Mr. Moore was taking off his boots)—‘‘ that article published 

in Cosmopolis will one day be brought up against me, and I 

know not how it is to be destroyed, unless I come back to 

Paris with another lecture in which I shall expose the stiff, 

paralysed narrative, the short sentence trussed like a fowl, 

with the inevitable adjective, in the middle of everyone. 

To repent is a great temptation, and it is hard to apprehend 

how one was duped; for even in the years of Cosmopolis I 

must have known that the writing of patter represents 

the highest point of literary skill; and so slight was Flau- 
bert’s literary skill that it would be difficult to find in 

L’ Education Sentimentale three consecutive lines of dialogue. 

Arnaud meets Frederick in the Boulevard. ‘How are you?’ 

said he, and taking Frederick’s arm, he spoke to him for 

half-an-hour about indifferent things. Poor old fellow 

(Flaubert), he fell into this formula and stuck to it. My 

lecture must be free from exaggeration, for although Flau- 

bert does not sit on the throne, he is entitled to a seat on 
the steps of the throne, as Yeats would say, and must not 
be hustled out of the throne-room unceremoniously, for it 
can be said with truth that he was better than his fellows, 
better than Zola, better than Daudet, better than Goncourt 
—for this last one I have still a leaning, and despite his 
foolish trivialities we remember Manette Salomon! It 
will be enough for me to say that the business of a nar- 
rator is to narrate, and that Flaubert had little or nothing 
to narrate. And to say this will be justifiable, and to 
point out that a narrative should never be the same, but 
always moving, and to make my meaning clear I shall 
have to speak of Apuleius and his Golden Ass, saying: 

‘A delicious dancing narrative, always alive, always spark- 

ling like the Odyssey, for Apuleius spent many years of his 

life in Athens, and learnt the secrets of Greek narrative.’ ”’ 
* * = . 

Avowals is crammed with subtle comments, provocative 

assertions and searching discussions on which I could write 

fifty causeries. Indeed, if for the next year I took a passage 


from it as a text for this page every week I should probably 
do better than by foraging in other books for topics, and 
the single passage I have quoted will amply suffice me. 
I said just now that Mr. Moore feels no allegiance whatever 
to his old gsthetic appreciations. After all, they are as 
secondhand as any other man’s, but I think in this case 


he ought not to find it so hard to apprehend why he thought 
highly of Flaubert, since in this very book he praises two other 
authors for qualities for which Flaubert is remarkable. 
It is clear to me, too, why he should now miss far more than 
he ever did before the qualities which Flaubert lacks, why, 
when he looks at that tree, he now sees only the caterpillars 


and not the blossoms. 
aE cs a 


One of the finest passages of criticism in Avowals is 
a criticism of Pater. The difference between Marius 
the Epicurean and every other prose narrative in the English 
language was, Mr. Moore said to Pater himself, its seriousness, 
Well, one of the esthetic qualities of Flaubert’s work is its 
profound seriousness. Mr. Moore admits that Pater was 
no story-teller, and certainly “ the patter’ of Marius and 
his Roman friends is not remarkably vivid, nor the story for 
its movement. Another writer Mr. Moore admires most 
fervently is Landor. He admires him so much that Landor 
has had a considerable influence on his own style in Avowals. 
Listen to this: ‘‘ A good writer adventures himself widely 
into Pontic seas, and the dangerous straits of Abydos, 
where the oyster is reared,” or this: ‘“‘ We must allow many 
good dishes to pass by if we could taste of a few fully. 
Gosse : ‘ A frail excuse.’ Moore : ‘ A second is not lacking.’ ” 
Now, Landor’s style (solid, massive masonry with bold plain 
carving) is not unlike Flaubert’s; each sentence is tested 
by its fine, clear ring—danged down, as it were, on the 
counter like a heavy coin, and neither author cares much 
for the parti-coloured shimmer on words compared with 
exactitude and the march of a period. Both write as much 
for the ear as the eye. Yet, you see, Mr. Moore delights in 
the prose of Imaginary Conversations (even puts up with 
the monumental skittishness of the lighter passages) and 
reprobates the prose of the T'entation de Saint Antoine or 
of Salambo or Trois Contes. Why ? 

a * 

‘It is only late in life that Mr. Moore has found him- 
self as a writer. As a novelist he discovered his own strong 
points long ago, but his good prose is his late prose. What 
he resents is the style of Landor, Pater, Flaubert being 
applied to narrative. He praises Pater exquisitely for 
recognising himself that he was no story-teller : “‘ his imagin- 
ary portraits gain a dim subdued beauty from his scrupulous 
reverence of an art that was not his and which he did not 
wish to be his, preferring to glance into life and to dream 
on what he had half seen, half defined, rather than to pry 
and to take notes. And, looked at from this side, the 
imaginary portraits are intimations of life rather than life 
as it seems in its passing.”” He praises Borrow and Sterne 
also for knowing they were not “ story tellers.’”” But are they 
not, at any rate, marvellous short-story tellers? Let us 
drop that point and return to the sentence at the close of 
his criticism of Flaubert about the art of narrative, which 
should be “always moving a delicious dancing 
narrative, always alive, always sparkling.”” Mr. Moore 
has discovered that he is one of the rare people who can 
spin a yarn; also that his gift of “ patter” (see Ave atque 
Vale) is superb. He objects to Flaubert’s method of writing 
being applied to works which are based on psychology and 
observation; it is not supple and various and amusing 
enough, does not resemble his own. Mr. Moore is the 
master of the mood of reverie. The reason why Mr. Moore 
now thinks less of Flaubert is that he has discovered himself. 
The charm of his best writing is that of the mood of a man, 
alone, remembering, staring into the fire . . . vivid traits, 
gliding transitions, stillness, pensiveness, and everything 
“‘ hanging in a shadowy air like a picture rich and fair.” 
But the solid, rhetorical sentences of Flaubert, with their 
precise constatation of events, render closer to my mind 
the sense of “‘ life as it seems in its passing.” If I were to 
criticise L’Education Sentimentale it would be from another 
point of view. Through what a little narrow pipe, Frederick’s 
character, the author attempts to conduct the waters of 
life ! AFFABLE Hawk. 
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METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you will 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


Important Notice 
Messrs. METHUEN have just published a new book by 








THE LOVE OF LONG AGO 


AND OTHFR STORIES. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 
SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Choice of Essays 


By Pe V. LUCAS. With 90 Illustrations by G. L. Stampa. Crown 8vo. 


ESSAYS ‘ON BOOKS 
By A. rrr BROCK. Author of “ Essays on Art.” F’cap. 8vo. 


THE. ESSAYS OF ELIA 
By CHARLES LAMB. With an Introduction by E. V. LUCAS, and 
28 Illustrations by A. GARTH JONES. F’cap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
This is a new and pocketable edition of the first Elia essays, with illustra- 
tions by Mr. Garth Jones, who has brought to his task a powerful pencil and 
keen critical and psychological vision. 
THE USES. "OF DIVERSITY 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. A New Book of Essays. F’cap. 8vo. 


. net. 
THE SACRED WOOD: Essays on Poetry 


By T. 8. ELIOT. F'’cap. 8vo. 6s. net. 


DOMESTIC LIFE IN SCOTLAND, 1488-1688: 
A Sketch of the Development of Furniture and Household Custom 
(Rhind Lectures in Archeology, 1919- 20). By JOHN WARRACK, 
F.8.A.Scot. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE COMPLETE AIRMAN 
By Captain G. C. BAILEY, D.8.0., R.A.F., B.Sc., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 
With — illustrations. Demy Svo. 16s. net. A complete text- 


GEORGE MORROW, HIS BOOK 
One hundred ~~ by GrorGr Morrow. With an Introduction by 
E. V. LUCAS. Crown 4to. 6s. net. 


LUSTRE POTTERY 


By LADY EVANS, M.A. With 24 Plates. Royal quarto. £2 12s. 6d. 
net. 
This is the first volume devoted to lustre that has been published. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 











READY SHORTLY. New (Fourth) Edition. 
Revised, part Re-written, and considerably Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. 24s, net. Cloth. 472 PP. 


Elements of Statistics 


By A. L. BOWLEY, Sc.D., F.S.S., Professor of Statistics 
in the University of London. 
The above work is also issued in Two Volumes, wae ay be purchased separ- 


* ately: Vol. I., 252 pp., 16s. net.; Vol. II., 220 pp., . 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 7s, 6d. net. Postage 6d. 
Reconstructing India 


By Sm M. VISVESVARAYA, K.C.LE., M.Inst.C.E., 
lately Dewan of Mysore; formerly Superintending Engin- 
eer and Sanitary Engineer to Government, Bombay ; 
sometime Special Consulting Engineer, Hyderabad State. 
A Survey of the Problems—Administrative, Economic and Social—of the 
A - a of India, with suggestions for their solution. The Author's 
ce of Indian administration and its problems makes his work 


7 men) po ue in Ho of the radical changes now being made in the Government 
of our Indian Em 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. 65s, net. Inland Postage, 4d. 


Physiology of Credit and of 


Money 


By OSWALD ST. CLAIR. 

British Trade Review.—‘‘ The Chapters on the physiology of circulation and 
circulating capital and income are well worth study, as they contain interesting 
information on the interchange between circulating capital and income, also 
on the ratio of ware, © capital to income that we do not recollect to have 
seen elsewhere. . On credit, Mr. St. Clair is delightfully lucid, and his 
arguments stand out like a bright light in a damp, dark cellar.”’ 





List of Messrs. King’s publications on—Reconstruction, Peace and War, 

Fiscal Question, Health, Land, Finance, Women's Questions, Poor Law, 

Local Government, Labour, Railways, Transport, and By oy Catalogue of 

Publicati on E ics, Politics, and Sociology, will be sent, post free, 
on application. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
ORCHARD HOUSE, 2 & 4 GREAT SMITH STREET, 
WESTMINSIER, $.W. 1. 


























GROWTH OF THE 
SOIL - - 9s. net. 


PAN. .- - 7s. 6d. net. 
KNUT HAMSUN 


(Norwegian) 


NOBEL PRIZE, 1920. 





GUEST, THE ONE EYED. By Gunnar Gun- 
NARSSON. (Iceland). 8s. 6d. net. 

“There are some chapters in this book so amazing and 
atrestively fine that they stand out as absolutely masterly.” 
Evening News. 

‘The simple and¥hospitable life“of the Icelandic farmers 
is delightful.” —Review of Reviews. 
VAN ZANTEN’S HAPPY DAYS. By Lavurips 
Bruun. (Danish.) 7s. 6d. net. 

A remarkable book ...a very charming love story 
which is well worth reading—a love story of quite an unusual 
kind.”"—Court Journal. 

JENNY. By Sicrrp Unpset. (Norwegian. ) 7s.6d. net. 
“ One of the most striking studies of feminine psychology 

that has appeared of late.”"—New Age. 

MERLIN’S ISLE. By W. Worster. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Study of Rudyard Kipling’s England. 


“The best study of English traits which has appeared 
in print.”—Schoolmaster. 





Write for List. 
GYLDENDAL, 11 Burleigh St., Strand, W.C. 2- 
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PITMAN’S ‘INDUSTRIAL’ ’ SERIES 


OUTLINES OF INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By R. O. HERFORD, H. T. HILDAGE and H. G. JENKINS, based on 
a course of lectures given at Sheffield University, Contents include :— 
Finance, — Design, Works Transport, Production, Inspection, 
Personnel, Sales Management. Illustrated 6s. net. 


INDUSTRIAL CONTROL. 
The Application to Industry of Direction, Control and 
Light. 
os M. LAWSON. The purpose of this work is to set before those 
who are engaged on oO isation work the true fundame ~- laws 
governing all control and n, and to show how these ar plied 
to industry with complete success in every case. ood net, 


LECTURES ON INDUSTRIAL amanuarns Tae. 
Edited by B. MUSCIO, M.A., Late University Demonstrator in Experi- 
mental Peye: Ca This is a selection of the lectures 
delivered at a school for the study of industrial) management problems, 
chiefly from the psychological point of view, held at Cambridge in 1919, 
under the direction of Dr. 8. C. MYERS, F.BS., Director of the C: ‘ambridge 
Psychological Laboratory. 6s. net, 


COMMON SENSE AND LABOUR. 
By SAMUEL CROWTHER. The Author not only describes his own 
observations (which are drawn from an intimate knowledge of both 
capital and labour), but also the actual experiences of various industries. 
The work forms one of the most important contributions to the literature 
on the labour situation. 8s. 6d. net. 


CURRENT SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL FORCES. 
Edited by L. D. EDIE. With an Introduction by J. H. ROBINSON. 
A most comprehensive anthology of social and economic truth of out- 
standing importance to students of social and industrial problems. 


12s. 6d. net. 

EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. 

Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. The purpose of 

this volume is to present the best material available on the new subject 

of employment management in the form of a handbook for ready refer- 

ence. It will be of particular value to industrial executives who are 

interested in the human problems of management. 8s. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF LABOUR. 

Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. A collection of articles and 

extracts from various publications on the subject, which seemed in the 

opinion of the editor the most useful to those concerned with industrial 

management. 8s. 6d. net 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS. 

Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. A collection of 

important articles on modern industrial movements presenting the 

subject from all angles. 10s. 6d. net. 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. Complete List post free from 
SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 
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PEEL IN PRIVATE LIFE 


The Private Letters of Sir Robert Peel. Edited by the 
Hon. GeorcEe Peer. Murray. 18s. net. 


There is no particular reason why the domestic concerns 
of a Prime Minister should be of more human interest than 
those of an oil-and-colour man. The statesman comes in 
contact, of course, with people of much social and political 
importance in their day, but his relations with them are 
as a rule official. It is but rarely that we get a glimpse 
of the natural man, as of Pitt strewing the lawn with the 
fragments of Dudley Ryder’s hat, Lord Derby chaffing the 
bookmakers, to the intense disgust of Charles Greville, or, 
best of all, of Disraeli writing to Lady Bradford in a 
sentimental or whimsical mood. Unfortunately, while we 
know a good deal about Prime Ministers, retail tradesmen 
remain mysteries, except when Mr. Arthur Morrison or 
Mr. Pett Ridge escort us into the back parlour, and even 
so we get the type, not the gifted exception. Why should 
not an oil-and-colour man enjoy his romance ; why should 
he not make a study of Shelley, or cultivate Chopin ? 
Very likely some members of that meritorious occupation 
are thus inspired, but the doors of their souls are closed 
to us. And so we are driven back on the public men, 
restrained and sophisticated because they are before the 
public. 

Sir Robert Peel must always remain a figure to respect, 
but lacking in sympathy. He gave two nicknames to the 
police, “‘ Bobbies ” and “ Peelers,” but he was never “ Pam ” 
to his generation or “Johnny” or the “G.O.M.” or 
“C.-B.” Shy, unfolding his thoughts only to a few, he 
had his devoted intimates in Graham and Goulburn, but 
his followers regarded him with awe rather than affection. 
For those reasons he was a supreme director of a Cabinet, 
but when the crisis came, a crisis, it is true, of supreme 
urgency, he failed to keep the Conservative Party together. 
“* Peel,” characteristically remarked Lord Derby, “is a 
queer horse to go up to in the stable.” He must have 
been an uncomfortable person to sit next to at the Ministerial 
whitebait dinner, and dreaded that ceremony on his own 
account. “‘We have a House of Commons to-day,” he 
wrote to his wife, “a Cabinet, and what is worse than 
either, the Fish Dinner at Greenwich.” However, it 
‘passed off as well as such things usually do.” A later 
Conservative Cabinet took the outing in a very different 
spirit, when the toast of Sir John Pakington and the 
wooden spoons of Old England having been enthusiastically 
drunk, the emblem was presented to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty as Minister of the department with the fewest 
divisions against it. But Peel never understood how to 
desipere in loco, Beaconsfield did, and so had the Con- 
servative aristocracy at his beck, remote from it in origin 
though he was, but Peel, with his middle-class mind, was 
never at home in great houses. And in the “ ’thirties” 
and “forties,” before caucus politics had been invented, 
social influence was an important asset, since the territorial 
grandees provided the sinews of war. 

Peel’s letters to his wife chronicle a somewhat dreary 
pilgrimage from Apthorpe to Belvoir and from Sudburn to 
Strathfieldsaye. Lord Hertford’s domestic arrangements 
shocked him, probably with good reason, so did the Duke of 
Wellington’s, possibly without real cause, apart from the 
neglect endured by the dull, short-sighted Duchess. Peel 
was primly aghast at the “ influence of Mrs. A[rbuthnot],” 
but then the Duke was a recognised philanderer, and, if 
Charles Greville can be trusted, the world at large regarded 
the little circle which included that lady, ‘ Gosh,” her 
husband, and the Spanish general, Alava, as in the natural 
order of things. ‘‘Gosh ” was, indeed, the recognised channel 
for the Duke’s communications with the Government. 
Peel, it may be suspected, felt surer of himself at Windsor 
than at Strathfieldsaye, when once he had worn off his 
angularities. There at least the Court was pure, the life 
serene, though it must have been an ordeal to go out shooting 


with the Prince Consort “ in a long blue frock-coat and thin 
shoes.” Peel was curiously vain of his exploits with the 
gun, but the other essentials of early nineteenth-century 
hospitality, the long dinners, with speeches to follow, and 
the hours at long whist were evidently penances paid to duty, 
It is a lonely, homesick Peel that we encounter in his 
Private Letters. His wife’s health and a large family of 
children necessitated a bachelor existence on his part in 
the fine new house built for him by Smirke in Whitehall, 
while they were enjoying the breezes of Lulworth Castle or 
Drayton Manor. His correspondence, therefore, is copious, 
and reveals the engaging side of his buttoned-up nature. 
Those were happy moments in his overworked life when he 
could tell his “‘ own dearest love” to send the old single 
shooting carriage to meet him at Wilnecote station. Peel 
loved Drayton just as Grey loved Howick, but being inspired 
by a far stronger sense of public obligation, he submitted 
to much longer periods of banishment from home than his 
Whig contemporary. His letters to Miss Julia Floyd during 
their courtship are somewhat reminiscent, it may be, of 
Madame d’Arblay’s later manner, and in his injunctions 
to his son Frederick he comes rather near Dr. Blimber. 
But it was a sententious age, and one in which the patria 
potestas held sway. We may be sure that his children did 
not fear him nearly as much as he stood in dread of his old 
cotton-spinning father, even when as Home Secretary he 
was imposing the stern hand of the police on the riotous 
lieges. The children’s share in the correspondence exhibits 
no precocity of genius; it is healthily affectionate, and that 
is all. ‘ Dear little Arthur,” the dignified Speaker of our 
day, seems to have been the apple of the paternal eye, 
and during his father’s lifetime the next Sir Robert appears 
to have given no sign of that eccentricity which doomed to 
sterility a career of early promise. Altogether the Peels 
were a singularly united group, in which each member 
found scope for self-assertion under a genial despotism. 
It is all rather formal, rather Victorian, but, as one of 
George Eliot’s characters observes, it courts inquiry. 


OXFORD POETRY 
Oxford Poetry. 1917-1919. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. net. 


The phrase “Oxford Poetry” has—almost inevitably 
—a self-conscious ring about it. It means, of course, 
nothing more than the poetry written by Oxford 
undergraduates, but the classification by place, whether 
of poetry or poets, is, strictly speaking, a sentimental 
one. It is true that Oxford is more than a place—an 
atmosphere, a civilisation, a long episode in the individual's 
life, but none the less “Oxford Poetry’ must still contain 
that faint hint of artificiality, of a poetry written because 
it was felt to be the correct thing. 

Unfortunately, most of the verse in this volume is “‘ Oxford” 
poetry, that is to say,it is a reaction to Oxford instead of 
to life. Hence its ever-present suggestion of self-conscious- 
ness and the reader’s uncomfortable sense that the poet 
is thinking more of the effect on a possible public than of 
the accuracy and beauty with which he can express his 
emotion. It is forced, not insincerely, but from honest 
anxiety, to write good lines—lines, for instance, after the 
best examples out of Shelley and Keats. 

It is not that these undergraduate poems—save at their 
very worst—ring false—only that they echo. They are 
seldom deliberately imitative; on the contrary, when an 
Oxford poet is compelled to reveal lack of originality, he 
usually shows it by an extra effort to be original. Oxford 
poetry is full of such efforts. There are epithets like 
“« goitrous ” (‘‘ the goitrous firmament ”’) which are obviously 
used just because no one has used them before. There 1s 
the poetess, who, scorning all outworn “ poetic diction,” 
observes with unerring penetration in her first two lines 
that 


There are quantities of things 
One would like to be and do. . . . 
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There is the poet who is determined to say something new 
about Summer, and says it like this : 

In blatant light the grasses look 

Like bronzen swords of green ; 

The hillock-tops simmer and smoke— 

The stark road thrusts between ! 
And there is the journalistic poet who writes of “ cleansing ”’ 
winds, showing naively by that one epithet that he has 
forgotten all about the winds and is thinking of himself. 
No one—not even a’ poet—can make a living new language, 
unless he has something new to say. New bottles will be 
flaccid and ugly without new wine to swell them out. 

“ Oxford Poetry,” in the sense of a poetry produced by 
and written about Oxford, has flowed in a steady stream 
since “ The Scholar Gypsy,” and it is still following the 
great Scholar Gypsy tradition. It is well represented in 
this collection : 

Then in the silent room, with the lamp lit, 
We shall remember the still summer nights, 
The gold moon rising over Magdalen Bridge, 
And how the curving High was gemmed with lights. 
How typical the second line is, both in content and style, 
of the whole Oxford sentiment ! 

The three poems, which seem to take the reader (rather 
to his relief) furthest away from Oxford, are all fairly long 
narrative ones—Mr. Aldous Huxley’s slightly luscious 
“PAprés Midi d’un Faune,”’ Mr. Robert Nichol’s “ Closing 
Lines from Polyphemus his Passion,” and Miss D. L. 
Sayers’s “Pygmalion.”” They are more freshly imagina- 
tive, and the poets have found freedom from self-conscious- 
ness in their bondage to the narrative. 

But perhaps the most cheering thing of all is the leaven 
of pure, good English lyric diffused throughout the book. 
“You can’t kill it,” as Mr. Belloc told Oxford itself last 
term in the Examination Schools. Such are Mr. G. H. 
Crow’s “Trench Vision,” Mr. Robert Graves’s ‘‘ Double 
Red Daisies,” Mr. P. H. B. Lyons’s “ The Secret Playroom,” 
and Miss B. Edwards’s “‘In a Canoe.” 

It is interesting to note that out of seventy-three con- 
tributors no fewer than twenty-one are women, a number 
out of all proportion to the total of women-students. More- 
over, for some reason, the standard which their poetry 
maintains seems in this case to be higher on the whole 
than the men’s. They do not rise quite so high, but they 
very rarely sink so low; while the following stanza from 
Miss Desmond’s ‘‘ Home Coming ” is the most nearly perfect 
thing in the whole collection : 

I come back to my garment of hills 
Now my soul is laid bare. 

For I gave him my lips and my limbs 
And my hands, and long hair— 

I gave him all things that were mine, 
This my garment of clay, 

So have need of my garment of hills, 
To hide me away. .. . 

The verse in this volume is, on the whole, good enough 
to make one feel glad that Oxford will go on writing it. 
Nevertheless, the editors would have done better to antho- 
logise. If, instead of binding together the three already 
published volumes for the years 1917, "18 and °19, they 
had taken a period spread over five or six years, and picked 
from it just enough of the best to fill one very slender book, 
they would have produced a volume with a much wider 
appeal. 


HISTORY IN FLASHLIGHTS 


Supers and Supermen. By Purp Guepatia. Fisher 
Unwin, 145s. net. 


There is a box at the Coliseum music-hall from which 
you have an admirable view of the stage, but the dazzle of 
the footlights renders it almost impossible for you to do 
full justice to the brilliance of the turns. Mr. Guedalla’s 
method reminds us of that box. Few writers on history or 
polities have a better sense of observation, a quicker eye, a 





NEW FRENCH COURSE. 


-_- 


GREAT INTEREST AROUSED BY LATEST 
ACHIEVEMENT OF PELMAN INSTITUTE. 


Great interest has been aroused by the recent announce- 
ment that an entirely new method of learning French by 
Correspondence has been introduced by the famous 
Pelman Institute, which has already accomplished such 
wonderful work in the realms of scientific Mind-training. 


The Pelman French Course is indeed a most remarkable 
achievement. It is based upon an original yet perfectly 
sound principle, and, in the opinion of those who have 
examined it, it is bound to have a profound effect upon the 
teaching of Foreign Languages throughout the world. 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 

One of the most striking features of the new system is that 
it is written entirely in French. There is not an English 
word in it, yet, even if you do not know the meaning of a 
single French word, you can study this Course with ease, 
and read the lessons without a mistake, and without “ looking 


up”’ any words in a French-English dictionary. And the 
method is so simple that everyone can follow it with ease. 


How this seemingly incredible feat can be accomplished by 
anyone is explained in a little book entitled : ‘‘ How to Learn 
French,”’ a copy of which will be sent you, gratis and post 
free, on application to the address printed below. 


SIMPLE AND FASCINATING. 

Another important fact about the new French Course is 
that it enables you to read, write, and speak French fluently 
without bothering your head with complex grammatical 
rules, or burdening your memory with the task of learning by 
heart long vocabularies of French words. And yet, when 
you have completed the Course, you will be able to read 
French books and newspapers, and to write and speak 
French accurately, grammatically, and fluently, and without 
that hesitation which comes when French is acquired, as 
it usually, but wrongly, is, through the medium of English. 


“The Course is extremely good,’’ writes a well- 
known Public School Master, “‘ and the method, of 
course, is the only one that can be regarded as 
satisfactory in these days, whether the teaching be 
oral or by correspondence. The Grammar is admir- 
able. The treatment of the preposition here is as 
thorough as anything I have seen, and the remarks on 
the negative infinitive (a very weak point in most 
grammars), the distinction between prés and aupres, 
the position of comme as conjunction, are all good 
testimony to its completeness.” 


The process of learning French by the Pelman method is 
a most fascinating one. The difficulty of teaching Pro- 
nunciation by Correspondence has been overcome by an 
ingenious device, and you will be surprised to see how 
quickly you will acquire a thorough mastery of the language. 
Indeed, you will be able to learn French in about one-third 
the time usually required. Write to-day for a free copy of 
“ How to Learn French” to the Pelman Institute (Modern 
Languages Department), 57, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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readier ear for the note of humbug than has Mr. Guedalla ; 
but his wit is so unceasing, so dazzling and so concentrated 
that it too frequently distracts you from the subject. In 
these dark days it is a fault not to be severely condemned ; 
but there is no doubt that Mr. Guedalla would gain in force 
if he could restrain his talent and also discard the rather 
too easy joke, such, for instance, as ‘“‘ Dope deferred maketh 
the heart sick,” or ‘‘ Kind hearts are more than coroners,” 
which bear about the same relation to the old-fashioned pun 
as does a “ free union” to old-fashioned matrimony. 

Yet it is thoroughly worth while to stand the glare for 
the sake of the turns. We recommend the reader not to 
read all these essays at once; if he takes them singly, and 
at reasonable intervals, he will enjoy, in the best of them, 
as witty and sound criticism as he can ask for. Mr. Guedalla’s 
greatest talent is for descriptive writing, which forces the 
least observant reader to make a picture of the time or the 
place he is describing. One is painfully familiar with the 
sort of vapid work, purporting to describe a man or a place, 
which leaves the reader’s mind nothing but a fog of hazy 
words. That kind of descriptive work is very common in 
historical writing, which should be most free from it. It is, 
for instance, perfectly possible for a schoolboy to go through 
English history and remain unaware that there were any 
considerable external or social differences between William I. 
and William IV., between Elizabeth and Victoria. Mr. 
Guedalla’s gift for visualisation is at its best when he is 
describing that renote Victorian age which we, its children, 
find so amusing. 

Years ago, when a gentleman’s collars impinged upon his cheeks 
and the great Victorians were still in the nursery, the fivepenny 
Times was edited by John Thadeus Delane. . . . Before the repeal 
of the newspaper stamp duty made possible what was elegantly 
termed “the Brummagem Press,” young gentlemen in sealskin 
waistcoats scrutinised its sporting intelligence behind the ample 
paddle-boxes of the steam-packet, and gentlemen in plaid rugs 
and travelling-caps read it anxiously in railway trains to see whether 
Mr. Cobden had yet succeeded in ruining his unhappy country. 
That is from the beginning of the essay on Delane, and it 

gives in a very few strokes a real picture of the time: there 
is economy as well as brilliance in Mr. Guedalla’s methods. 
The majority of the essays are on politics and history ; 
but the excursions into literature show a genuine taste 
combined with a freedom from the fashion either in 
authority or rebellion. Mr. Guedalla has one of the best 
articles we have met with on Henry James, with its witty 
conclusion : ‘‘ The work of Henry James has always seemed 
divisible by a simple dynastic arrangement into three 
reigns: James I., James II., and the Old Pretender.” 
Of the historical studies the most careful and the cleverest 
are those on Disraeli and Gambetta; though in the latter 
essay Mr. Guedalla should have mentioned that, though 
Winston Churchill is not “ the real author of the works of 
his American namesake,” he has claims to be the best 
author in this strange ministry. On Disraeli he writes not 
only with his accustomed wit but with an amused sympathy 
for the weaknesses of that great blaguer. We have some- 
times wondered if the real joke about Dizzy was not that 
he himself really did not see the joke; that, as fraudulent 
mediums sometimes are said to be terrified by genuine 
phenomena, so Disraeli, the great maker of shams, was 
not in the end confronted by something real and terrible 
which converted the cynical conjurer. However that may 
be, Mr. Guedalla has given us a shrewd analysis of the man 
who is likely to remain England’s most entertaining and 
enigmatic Premier. 

At times one misses in Mr. Guedalla the sense of humour 
which would give his essays a richness they now lack. It 
is disappointing to find him regarding Dumas’ famous 
election address as “ incredible.”” It seems to us that it 
is an admirable document, putting forth claims far superior 
to those usually submitted by politicians. That he refuses 
to admit there is a humorous side to the Zionist movement 
is all to his credit, though outsiders may think it has aspects 
at least as ridiculous as any presented by the aspirations 





of the Irish. His excursions in the more ancient history 
are not so happy as those dealing with modern times, 
Mr. Guedalla cannot get back to the England of John or of 
Henry V., and he contents himself with that old trick of 
Gilbert 4 Beckett’s and just puts his medieval monarchs 
into modern suits. It is amusing, but not productive of 
wisdom. That he is not always in motley is shown by 
shrewd passages in every essay, and notably by the conclu- 
sion to the paper on Lord Kitchener : 

By a queerness of which only Englishmen are capable, his war 
service has become a subject of controversy. One of our Ciceros, 
in his anxiety to exhibit himself as the only authorised saviour of 
the State, has his doubts. One of our conquerors, whose pen, 
since he exchanged G.H.Q. for the Viceregal Lodge, is unquestion- 
ably mightier than his sword, has his misgivings. And what 
remains? The record of a man who built broad and deep in the 
first months, and smaller men took the fame of it in the last; 
who stamped with his foot upon the ground, and men in ranks 
rose out of it. His achievement is of the order of deeds which men 
write upon stone. But they do not argue about them, 

That is well said, and it is not alone in a volume which is. 
chiefly valuable for the promise it gives that Mr. Guedalla 
is capable of more constructive work than he has attempted 
here. His great power of putting an action or a man into 
a fierce light and thus displaying all the strong and weak 
points is one which should be used on a larger scale. 


A FAMOUS HEADMASTER 
The Harrow Life of Henry Montagu Butler, D.D. 


Epwarp GraHaM. Longmans. 21s. net. 


Mr. Graham, well known as a Harrow master, has done 
in this book half the career of a singularly accomplished 
man who was Butler of Harrow, and afterwards Butler of 
Trinity. The book has an introductory chapter from Sir 
George Trevelyan, a wonderful veteran of Harrow and Cam- 
‘pridge whose skits in verse have been famous for over fifty 
years. Sir George is delightful and full of insight. Mr. 
Graham suffers somewhat from having to make a lengthy 
chronicle of school events and successes. The chapter on 
Butler as ‘“‘ Teacher and Man” is welcome after a crowd 
of too long letters and other edifying matter, for here we 
come on criticism of a free sort. Mr. Graham, as a rule, is 
more careful than sprightly. This is, in fact, an official 
biography which has to be in full dress because it concerns 
a headmaster. We have heard it said that there is no 
greater autocrat, unless it be the head of a lunatic asylum. 
The “Head” is a Colossus, a Gulliver among his little 
people ; a centre of awe and omniscience, he almost walks 
in awe of his own greatness. The handicaps of this attitude 
were well expressed by Lamb, but no one was ever better 
fitted to overcome them than Butler. He was the son of a 
headmaster of Harrow, who was a singularly versatile man, 
though we think the praise of him as a Grecian here quoted 
from Parr probably belongs to another Butler, the head of 
Shrewsbury. Butler of Harrow was an admirable mixture 
of the gentleman, the scholar, and the Churchman, and, 
like Lamb’s Matthew Field, recreated his gentlemanly fancy 
in the flowery walks of the Muses. But he never played with 
the classics to the neglect of Harrow, to which he was devoted 
and which he took over from Vaughan at the age of twenty- 
six. His dignity was preserved in the most trying circum- 
stances, and may be revealed in a story outside official 
biography. Once a small boy in frosty weather made a 
slide in front of the school. Butler slipped on it, and lay 
on his back. Timorously delighted, the small boy offered 
to help him up. The Headmaster waved his hand and 
declaimed, ‘“‘ Go away there, boy, and fetch Custos” (the 
solemn school official). With a ready humour and won- 
derful fluency, Butler was for years one of the best after- dinner 
speakers in England. No one gave away prizes so well, 
and no one chaffed the eminent so happily. We remember 
his describing Lord Halsbury as “‘ one who did not forget 
his friends.” Butler’s memory was colossal, and his mind 
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Ww. H. HUDSON 


“ Mr. Hudson is more than a naturalist. He is a man of genius who trans- 
mutes lead into gold—the lead of knowledge into the gold of feeling. ..a 
nightingale naturalist with a voice that throbs in waves of magical 
melody.” —JAMES DOUGLAS. 


His new Book is entitled 


Birds of La Plata 


In 2 Volumes. With 22 Coloured Plates 1 by H. GRONVOLD. 
Royal 8vo. 37s. 6d. n 
Ee n+. Pe 
charm of Mr. Hudson's writing . . a illustrations by Mr. H. 
Gronvold.”—Times Literary Supplement 


ALPHA-OF-TH E-PLOUGH 








“Has made friends with all sorts and conditions of men. . He shakes 
—y with the average man. He a sort of democracy of the 
. . He isa cit zen of the republic of literature and . . . has breathed 


oye same atmosphere as the poets.”—The Nation. 


Windfalls 


Illustrated by CLIVE GARDINER. 6s. net. 
“* Alpha-of-the-Plough ’ is, in the best sense of the word, everybody's 
essayist . . . friendly as the family hearth ; a temptation to stay upa little 
longer than one had meant.”—Ropert Lynp in the Daily News. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 


“Is not only a fine writer, but popular writer. She can interest 
* normal people’ in mysticism as few ‘Tiving writers can.”—Daily News. 


Her new Book is entitled 


The Essentials of Mysticism 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“ There is nothing but gratitude to express for this very impressive and 
stimulating exposition.” — Westminster Gazette. 


SIR ARCHIBALD MURRAY 


“If this distinguished soldier’s reputation has been clouded by what 
happened at Gaza . . . it is vindicated by the disclosures now } — al 
—Scotseman. 


Murray’s Despatches 


With Case of Maps. Royal 8vo. 35s. net. 
“ Places the Egy ptian campaign in a fresh light.’’— Scotsman. 














J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 12 Aldine House, W.C, 2. 





MAUNSEL 


THREE NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED 


SERMONS BY CANON 


SHEEHAN (Author of My 


New Curate, etc.) Edited with a 
Preface by Rev. M.J. Puetan, s.J. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


HOLY ROMANS: . Tue 


STORY OF A YOUNG IRISHMAN. 


A Novel by Aopn pe BLaAcam. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
PEACE. By Seamus Burke, 


T.D., B.L. With an Introduction 
by Darrett Ficats. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


Complete Catalogue and announcement fist of forth- 
coming publications will be sent on application 


MAUNSEL & CO. LTD. 


50 Lower Baggot St. Dublin & 40 Museum St. London 
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AUSTRALIAN JAMS 


P Seve, QUINCE, 
— _ MELON and GINGER, 
mast | MELON and LEMON, 
Vag tis iam | 27g ne Ue ee ere 
| tise: at | MELON & PINEAPPLE, 





PITMAN HEALTH FOOD Co., 357 Aston Brook Street, BIRMINGHAM. 








—_—-_ 





SPFCIAL PURCHASE OF FINEST 


SUPERB QUALITY AT HALF THE CURRENT PRICES. 
In hermetically-sealed tins— 


2 ib. tin1/10; perdozen 21/6. Case of 48 tins 84/6, 


Send three stamps for complete list of Health Foods, and 
“ Aids toa Simpler Diet."" Parcels value 20/- are sent carriage paid. 














@, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262, 


S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 











Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo London. 





REFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 
Inns and Hotels managed by the 
People’s Refreshment House Associa- 
tion Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum 
dividend 72 °/,) or 6°/, Loan Stock. 


P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, W. 1. 








And Representatives of the Women's Movement in other Countries. 


Tickets, 
and 6d. A few Free Seats. Doo 
Orchard House, Gt. Smith St., 8.W. 1. 


On the Occasion of the Meeting in London of the Officers of the Inter- 
national Woman Suffrage Alliance, 


A MASS MEETING 


TO CELEBRATE THE 
ENFRANCHISEMENT OF THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AND TO WELCOME Mrs. CHAPMAN CATT, 
Who led Twenty-Six Million American Women to Victory, 
Will be held at 


The Central Hall, Westminster, 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 20ru, at 8 p.m. 


Mrs. FAWCETT, J.P., LL 


Chair: Miss E. F. RATHBONE, J.P., C.C., M.A. 


Numbered and Reserved, 10s., 58., 2s. 6d. Unreserved Is. 
rs open 7.30 p.m. Apply Miss TURNER, 


THIS WILL BE AN HISTORIC AND UNIQUE MEETING. 
DON'T FAIL TO COME. 
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a calendar of great men. Truth to tell, this commemorative 
instinct became rather a bore in his later years. 

To Butler of Shrewsbury Parr said, “ It’s all very well, 
Sammy, to say that so-and-so is a good scholar, but can he 
write an inscription?” Of all the varied faculties of 
Butler of Harrow the most rare, perhaps, was his gift of 
epigraphy, the difficult art of writing epitaphs. These 
pages happily reproduce his inscription to John Smith, a 
master of singular beauty of character who went mad. 
The son who delighted Butler in his old age by repeating 
his classical triumphs adds here a special chapter on his 
translations and verses which should interest scholars. 

What astonished people was the freshness with which 
Butler emerged from his long and strenuous labours, apart 
from a disconcerting habit of falling asleep occasionally. 
We think he was particularly wise in not attempting to 
write books. He could have written them, no one better, 
but he would have worn himself out and had no time for 
the letters, masterly in expression and perfect in com- 
prehension, which many of his friends know. The head- 
master nowadays has become more strenuous in appearance, 
younger in figure. Butler had a courtly and commanding 
personality, buoyant and quite free from conceit, as Sir 
George Trevelyan well remarks. He had that charm of 
manner and good breeding which commends a man, whether 
he is a headmaster ora forger. Once at a Sixth Form dinner- 
party he was asked what was his most lasting impression 
of Greece, and answered, “Oh, undoubtedly the fleas.” 
Best of all for a headmaster was his sense of fun, his sprightli- 
ness. Arnold of Rugby was a great head, but an austere 
man; he did not allow for a boy’s irresistible tendency 
to laughter. His “ Life’ is now in the sixpenny-box: he 
had no sense of humour. 


TWO FIREBRANDS 


Robert Owen. By Joserpn McCane. 

Charles Bradlaugh. By the Right Hon. J. M. Rovertson 
“Life Stories of Famous Men” Series. Watts and Co. 
3s. 6d. net each. 

The lives of Robert Owen and Charles Bradlaugh are 
striking additions to the “ Life Stories of Famous Men” 
Series. Both these men were great Freethinkers of their 
times, and though of very different characters, were alike 
in their almost superhuman energy and devotion to the 
causes which they championed. There are few public men 
of to-day who can compare with them. 

Robert Owen, the father of the Co-operative movement, 
who “ used his life and spent his fortune in furthering every 
social crusade of his time,’’ was born in 1771 and died in 
1858. He was exclusively a social reformer. He had no 
liking for politics and little belief in the vote, so long as the 
voter was uneducated. He took no part in the great 
agitation for the Reform Bill which filled England in 1831 
and 1832; he kept away from Chartism for the same reason. 
He thought the world must be changed before the political 
system could be. His own remarkable experiment at 
New Lanark, where in a few years he had turned a filthy 
village, sunk in all the slum vices of industrial England of 
1800, into such a model colony that distinguished visitors 
from all over the world came to visit it and to marvel at 
the transformation, made him positive that the great work 
of social regeneration was possible if only those in authority 
would give ear to his principles and schemes. ‘ The char- 
acter of man is made for him and not by him,” was his 
favourite theory, and he preached this incessantly, in and 
out of season, bluntly, guilelessly, without a trace of humour, 
so that Sir Leslie Stephen in the Dictionary of National 
Biography wrote of him as “one of those intolerable bores 
who are the salt of the earth.” Enthusiasm died down, 
and though Sir R. Peel actually introduced a Bill restricting 





child labour, the manufacturers, the laissez faire politicians 
and the democrats who could not do with Owen’s philan. 
thropy, brought about its downfall. Owen, disillusioned of 
his hopes of getting the State or the rich to further his 
schemes, turned to the workers, and from this time onward 
spent the rest of his fortune in instituting Co-operative 
societies, all with a view to founding Co-operative communi- 
ties away from the ‘“‘ Old, Immoral World,” and in writing 
and preaching the new humanitarian religion which should 
bring about a great moral revolution, ‘‘ directed solely by 
truth, by charity and by kindness.” It is hardly necessary 
to say that he was anathema to the Church. The failure 
of Owen’s larger ideal has made people ignore the enormous 
influence that he had all over the country. He had tens 
of thousands of ardent followers. ‘“‘Out of the general 
pool of moral energy which he created,”’ says Mr. McCabe, 
“vivifying streams flowed into all the great practical 
movements of the latter half of the nineteenth century.” 
He died in poverty, amid the ruins of his practical schemes 
and millennial visions—two years before he died he pub- 
lished the Millennial Gazette—and never saw the harvest 
he had sown. Yet all the causes he had supported— 
education, factory and prison reform—were advancing, and 
the later Co-operative movement grew out of the spirit 
diffused through the country by him. Mr, McCabe has 
restored the high merit of the great reformer whose moral 
teaching is as much needed now as it ever was, despite the 
progress of political reform. Beside Owen, Charles Brad- 
laugh is a comparatively modern figure: it was in the 
’eighties that the terrific struggle over his right as a Free- 
thinker to take his seat in Parliament, after having been 
elected for Northampton, took place. The story of Brad- 
laugh’s battle for six years against the combined forces of 
religious malice, Tory brutality and Liberal cowardice, is 
sorry reading, and Mr. Robertson is justified in writing as 
follows :—‘‘ Two broad inferences were drawn from the 
phenomena of the Bradlaugh struggle by many people. 

. One was that religious belief largely works out in 
political practice as a corruption of character. The other 
was that the political party which claimed to be specially 
that of ‘ English gentlemen’ had exhibited collectively, with 
hardly one eminent exception, the apparent possible 
maximum of all ungentlemanliness.” Bradlaugh’s life- 
long crusade against religious dogma, his all-round Radi- 
calism including Neo-Malthusianism, had made him an 
object of special detestation to the majority of conventional 
English people in his day. As Mr. Robertson says :— 
“In 1868, Bradlaugh stood for everything that was ‘ awful’ 
in the eyes of English propriety.”” Though Neo-Malthu- 
sianism was expressly addressed to the encouragement of 
early marriage, the Ti:nes, counting as usual on the ignorance 
of its readers, declared that if Bradlaugh had his way, 
“there would be an end of the institution of marriage, 
and Communism, with all its abominations, would be estab- 
lished among us.”” Bradlaugh was far from being a Com- 
munist; he was not even an Owenite; but that did not 
matter to the Times, the Matthew Arnolds and other 
apostles of culture of those times. He was essentially a 
Constitutionalist, and throughout his life he fought, ruining 
himself financially in the process, for free thought, a free 
Press, and Land Law reform. The freedom of the Press, 
achieved by the forced repeal of the Security Laws which 
obliged all cheap newspapers to give large money securities 
against the publication of blasphemy or sedition in their 
columns, was due to Bradlaugh alone. He was an inde- 
fatigable fighter; only a man of his courage and moral 
strength could have endured that long struggle over the 
Parliamentary oath. Physically, he was a very powerful 
man, capable of dealing single-handed with the prize- 
fighters who were sent to break up his meetings. As a 
speaker, he had magnetic influence over working-class 
audiences, and his name is still one to conjure with in 
Yorthampton. Violence had no part in his polemic against 
religion. He never spoke of those who disagreed with him 
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Mow J improved 


I discovered the secret of a good memory, 
and in 6 months increased my business £20,000 by means of 


The R OTH Memory Course 


How in one evenin 





The Popular Course at a Popular Price 


CAN hardly believe that it is only six short months 
since I first met David M. Roth, the famous 
memory expert, and learned from his course— 

in one evening—how to make my memory do wonderful 
things, which I never dreamed was possible. 

That meeting, which has meant so much to me since, 
was at a luncheon of the Rotary Club, where Mr. Roth 

ve one of his remarkable memory demonstrations. 

can best describe it by quoting a newspaper account 
of a similar exhibition :—— 

“ Of the 150 members of the Rotary Club at a luncheon 

esterday not one left with the slightest doubt that 
Mr. Roth could do all claimed for him. 

“Mr. Roth started by asking sixty of those present 
to introduce themselves by name to him. Then he 
waved them aside and requested a member at the 
blackboard to write down names of firms, sentences, 
and mottoes on numbered squares, meanwhile sitting 
with his back to the writer and only learning the posi- 
tions by oral report. After this he was asked by different 
members to tell what was written down in various 
specific squares, and gave the entire list without a 


mistake. 

“Mr. Roth then singled out and called by name the 
sixty men to whom he had been introduced, who in the 
meantime had changed seats and had mixed with 
others present.” 

It was just such a meeting that I attended when 
Mr. Roth started me on the “‘ Road to Better Memory.” 

My progress in memory building since that time 
seems like a pleasant dream. I can now go into a room 
with from 30 to 50 people. and one hour from being 
introduced to them—or a week or a month—recall 
their names instantly wherever or however unexpectedly 
I may meet them again. 

But I find that I am not the only one who has had 
this strange and quite unbelievable experience. 

Only yesterday I was sitting at the desk of Mr. Roth's 
Principals, discussing some of the finer points in Mr. 
Roth's code for linking up numbers with names and 
business facts, and was shown a letter from Mr. H. Q. 
Smith, manager of the Multigraph Company. He 
says :— 





for them, in many ways, and how quickly and delight- 
fully they have mastered the big idea. 

“A good composite of the general type of these 
letters is one received several months ago from (. Louis 
Allen, who at thirty-two became the head of the Pyrene 
Manufacturing Company, makers of the famous fire 
extinguisher. He says :— 

“*Now that the Roth Memory Course is finished, 
I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed the study 
of this most fascinating subject. Usually these courses 
involve a great deal of drudgery, but this has been 
nothing but pure pleasure all the way through. I have 
derived much benefit from taking the course of instruc- 
tions, and feel that I shall contihue to strengthen my 
memory. That is the best part of it. I shall be glad 
of an opportunity to recommend your work to my 
friends.” 

“I tell you, Mr. Jones, it is a great experience to read 
letters that pour in every day from every corner of the 
land—especially when I think how simple this method 
is and how few pam among those who need it so badly 
have imagined before that such a thing could exist.” 


The Roth Course sent me ahead in my business to a 
degree that 1 would not have believed possible. And 
all in siz months! 

I know it was the Roth Course that did it, because 
I cannot account for the change in my whole business 
life in any other way. 

The cold fact is that my new grip on business came in 
the six short months from the time I took up the Roth 
Memory Course. 

In that brief period—and my cashier will vouch for 
this—I increased my sales by £20,000—and this in 
war-time, when huge holes were being made in business 
confidence and buying habits. 

The reason stands out prominently, Mr. Roth has 
given me a firmer mental grasp of business tendencies, 
a better balanced judgment, a keener foresight and the 
ability to act swiftly and surely that I never possessed 
before. 

His lessons have taught me to see clearly ahead, and 
how to visualise conditions in more exact perspective, 





“ Here is the whole thing in a nutshell: Mr. Roth 
has a most rémarkable Memory Course. It is simple, 
and easy as falling off a log. Yet with one hour a day 
of practice any one—I don’t care who he is—can im- 
prove his Memory in a week, and have a good Memory 
in six months.” 

“The gratifying and inspiring part of it is,” continued 
the Principals, “‘that they all say substantially the 
same thing. Here is a basket of 1,000 letters from 
Roth enthusiasts received by us in the past 30 days 
—selected at random from many thousands. They 
tell in glowing terms what the Roth method is doing 














TYPEWRITING. 


and how to remember things the instant I need them 
most in business transactions. 

In consequence, I have been able to seize many 
golden opportunities that before would have slipped by 
and been out of reach by the time I woke up. 

You see the Roth Course has done vastly more for me 
than teaching me how to remember names and faces and 
telephone numbers. It has done more than make me a 
more interesting talker. It has done more than give 
me confidence on my feet. 

It has given me a greater power in all the conduct 
of my business. 


: [ 
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Mr. Roth's Course has endowed me with a new business 
perspective. it has made me a keener observer. It has 
given me a new sense of proportion and values. It has 
given me visualisation, which, after all, is the true basis 
of business success. 

Do you not think you can use this Roth Memory 
Course in your business? It doesn’t cost a penny to 
try it out. And you will vote that 35s. (which I know 
you will send eventually) the best investment you ever 
made. Victor Jones. 

So confident are the Principals of the Roth Memory 
Course of the result, once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to double, yes, 
triple, your memory power in a few short hours, that 
they are willing to send the Course for free examination. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Merely write a postcard and the complete Course will 
be sent, all charges prepaid, at once. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, send it back any time within three 
days and you will owe nothing. 

But, if you are as pleased as are the 175,000 of other 
men and women who have used the Course, send only 
35s. IN FULL PAYMENT. You take no risk and 
have everything to gain, so write now before this remark- 
able offer is withdrawn. Write to the Principal. 


ROTH MEMORY COURSE 
The A.B.C. Correspondence Schools, 
92 Paternoster House, London, E.C. 4. 


prvecnaeaas OTHER COURSES tere eeeeeeeeeeees 3 

: The Principals of the A.B.C. Correspondence Schools : 

: will also be pleased to send you any of their following : 

: famous Courses on 3 days’ approval. You pay : 

; Only if you are satisfied, and then only 35s., the : 

: full price of the Course. No offer could be fairer. : 

: Put a X where required and send no money. : 

: [ ] Mastery of Speech. { } Personal Efficiency. 

: {| }] Judging Character. | ] Super-Salesmanship. 

: [| ] Voice Production. 

: or a Prospectus of 

: [ ] A.B.C. Drawing { ) Thelwall’s Piano 

: Course. Sight Reading. : 

: { ] Thelwall’s Rapid { ] Picture Play-writing. : 

3 Piano Course. ; 

: [ ] Story Writing and Journalism. : 

: | J] Hieroglyphic or Greek Method of Life-Drawing. : 

: Studies from the Nude, 16s. : 

] Popular Botany, 30s. [ ] Guidebook to Child- : 
hood, 21s. : 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery 
Central 1565. 


PLAYS, POEMS, 
typewritten. Short- 
Sermons reported.— 
Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 





T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 


carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarvang, 


11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


Dec. 9. EGYPT and PALESTINE 
Feb.4. GREAT CITIES OF ITALY. 30 days, 79 gns. 
Feb. 17. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. 31 days. 98 gns. 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


8 weeks, 285 gns. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs, Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and very 
pleasantly situated in best locality. Quite near sea. Seasonable festivities at 
Xmas and the New Year. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. Rocrers 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 








XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and accurately 


Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 


copied. Moderate terms. 
Hivoitcn, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


M. Wuarton, Acting 





LITERARY AGENCIES. b 


ee 


Besant, 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No 
Good short stories required. 2,000-5.000 words. 


Novels and Serials from about 
80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small feeis charged. Authors' MSS. 
typed.—Ronatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London. E.C. 4. 


reading fee charged. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
Secretary. 


London, 1,205 


Boarding-House. 


OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys Diary, 10 Vols., {7 10s.; Sir Walter 
ilustrations, 10 vols., £12 (cost £20); Geo. Meredith's 


Stevenson's Works, 25 vols., Swanston edition, £30; Wal- 


jesue, £20. All books supplied. 


be paper wants, ° 
logues free.— HOLLAND Bros., 2) John Bright Street, Birmingham. 3,000 books wanted. 
List free. Wanted, Conrad's Tales of Unrest, 1898. 





UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON LITERARY 


SERVICE, which reduces their labours and 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, 


“CTUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX” by Havelock 


es their markets.— Write Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., carr. paid—Franx Muoo.estone. 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct, or through any bookseller 





Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 
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as “vermin” or “ reptiles,” words which were commonly 
used by Church people of all who criticised established 
beliefs. Unlike Owen, he had no millennial visions. ‘‘ No 
man ever saw a religion die,” he once said. But men have 
seen tolerance spreading, and the intellectual enlightenment 
which has brought this about in England is to a great extent 
due to Charles Bradlaugh. 


RIGHT ROYAL 


Right Royal. By Joun Maserietp, Heinemann. 6s. nets 


In Right Royal Mr. Masefield has treated a steeplechase 
as he treated a fox hunt in Reynard the Fox. You get 
the story of the race from the point of view of the 
horse, ‘‘and the rider, too, of course.” This quotation from 
Whyte Melville rises naturally in the mind in thinking of 
such a theme. The theme, the story of the race, is just 
such a story as Whyte Melville would have delighted in, 
and might easily have written about himself. 

It is the classic race story of the horse who is last 
ultimately winning and, although the reader knows from 
the first, and is meant to know (for do not horse and rider 
both dream their victory ?) that Right Royal will win, 
must win, nevertheless, such is the skill of the story-teller 
that the reader is kept in a state of breathless suspense 
till the end of the poem. This speaks well for Mr. Masefield’s 
cunning. 

That is the first notable quality of this poem: a gripping 
power of narrative that holds the reader from start to 
finish. The second quality is a poetical one. It is the 
quality of sound and lilt and rhythm. The rhythm of the 
poem seems to be shaped by the story it tells. It is not a 
question of the music of this or that line; the whole poem 
moves rhythmically in harmony with the narrative. At 
one tine the verse seems to pant with the effort of the 
horses, at another time to be almost spent, and finally it 
races and gallops home to peace. 

There is a third quality: that of vision. The poem is 
a series of pictures; and those pictures are enclosed in a 
moving film of metaphor which accentuates the feelings of 
the horse and the rider and acts sometimes as a chorus. 

The actual pictures of the race are admirable and entirely 
successful : 


The costermongers as smart as sparrows 
Brought their wives in their donkey barrows. 


or: 

Far over his head with a whicker of wings 

Came a wisp of five snipe from a field full of springs ; 
or, again: 


All green was the plough with the thrusts of young corn, 
Pools gleamed in the ruts that the cart-wheels had worn. 
Admirable, too, are the straightforward Homeric meta- 
phors : 
Like poppies in wind-flaws when corn is in ear, 


but there are perhaps too many of these metaphors; there 
are metaphors dealing with football, with the porpoise, 
with a bonfire, with notes in a fugue, with birds in Brazil, 
with men in Wisconsin driving cars ; there is a little too much 
“richness” about all this, and one feels that the effect 
would have been still more impressive if the same economical 
horsemanship that governs the rhythm of the poem had 
also managed (managed in the Shakespearean sense) the 
imagery. 

Spirits also take part in the race—‘‘In the glittering 
branches of the world without end’’—but they do not add 
anything either to the excitement or to the beauty of the 
poem, for the poem is already as alive with excitement as 
it can be and, if anything, overloaded with imagery. 

But this does not prevent the poem of Right Royal well 
deserving its name. 


THE FERMENT IN AMERICA 


The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry. By J. M. 
Bupisn and Grorce Sou.e. Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe (New York). 


The Great Steel Strike and its Lessons. By Wituam Z, 
Foster. B. W. Huebsch (New York). $1.75 net 
cloth, and $1 net paper. 

Current Social and Industrial Forces. Edited by Lionr. 
D. Epre. Pitman. 12s. 6d. net. 


Labor’s Challenge to the New Social Order. By Joun 
GrauaM Brooxs. Macmillan. 15s. net. 


The Social Interpretation of History: A Refutation of 
the Marxian Economic Interpretation. By Maurice 
Witu1aM, 87 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. $8 
net. 


We may despair of understanding what is happening 
in the minds of the 110 million inhabitants of the United 
States, but it would clearly be a mistake to suppose that 
nothing is happening beyond a choice of Harding as against 
Cox. American Trade Unionism is once more on the 
move. The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry describes 
in vivid detail the extraordinary advance in organisation 
among the sweated workers in the various branches of the 
clothing industry, which has, within less than a decade, 
brought this industry into the front rank of American 
Trade Unions. This is a scientific monograph on the 
conditions, the methods of organisation, the forms of col- 
lective bargaining and the triumphant successes of an 
exceptionally badly situated industry, which deserves to be 
studied by every economist. 

It seems a topsy-turvy world in which the sweated 
trouser-hands manage to impose their will on their employers, 
whilst the steel smelters are hopelessly beaten, and all 
Trade Unionism among them is broken. The exciting 
tragedy of the Great Steel Strike of 1919, as told by its 
principal organiser, is a plain unvarnished record by a 
remarkable Labour leader—since confirmed, it may be 
added, in all essentials by the report of the investigators 
for the associated Churches of America, which all the 
efforts of Judge Gary failed finally to suppress. ~The way 
out may not at present be visible, but the “ hell of auto- 
cracy”’ of the United States Steel Corporation is certainly 
not destined to endure. 

What are the Americans thinking about it? Professor 
Lionel Edie’s book tells us in more than a hundred selected 
extracts from the writings and speeches of leading American 
(and a few British) economists, statesmen and philosophers. 
From these we should judge, to put it frankly, that these 
respectable publicists either do not know, or do not choose 
to say, what the new spirit portends. 

Much more insight is shown and a far better picture is 
given by the loosely-written, discursive and colloquial 
chapters in which Mr. Graham Brooks seeks to interpret 
Labor’s Challenge to the New Social Order. Here we may gather 
what is the urge behind the inarticulate movements of 
American Labour—not essentially different from that which 
gives the force to our own Labour movement, but far less 
definite in its constructive programme. In fact, American 
Labour is much like British Liberalism in having a spirit 
but no definite programme of social reconstruction, whereas 
the British Labour Party has, in Labour and the New Social 
Order, gone to the verge of meticulous detail in defining 
more than a hundred separate Parliamentary measures by 
which it would transform economic as well as political 
society. And yet there are in Great Britain, just as there 
are in the United States, people thinking themselves edu- 
cated who go on repeating that “‘ Labour has no constructive 

ramme.” In America, it is true, they are (like Mr. 
Maurice William) still “refuting” Karl Marx. 
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Are YOU in EARNest ? 


Every ti firm of substance must ae 
and highly mek personnel in several of 
capacities— 

General Manager 
Company Secretary 
Private Secretary Works Manager 
Office Manager Cashier, Auditor, etc. 


There are two ways a -~ to these desirable goals. One 
is by the circuitous, plodding route of “ picking up" quali- 
fications of sorts as the years roll on—with risk that 
your claims will ultimately be ignored in favour of “‘ someone 
younger”’—and the other, a course of individual 

training under the Metro —— College (taken at oom 
in spare time) is the Royal Road to rapid recognition. No 
matter whether your age is 16 or 60, or something between 


Send a st card TO-DAY for the 
*“* STUDENTS’ GUIDE ’’—free and post paid. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE (bept. 453), ST. ALBANS, 


the fallowing 


Accountant 
Cost Accountant 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., Ln ey te ROAD, W.C. 


(Clese to to Seuthamptea Rew. 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt R pte of and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


PUAMNMME, Cif, 


London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 


Design. 
Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 


AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


EVYERYM™M’AN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Nightly at 7.15. Mats. every Sat. at 2. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 

All seats booked in advance. 7/6, Sl-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


























SECRETARIAL TRAINING. 





SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 
m oN Sizer oR COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.RS.A., F.R.CL), 
supplies a modery and comprehensive Training for su r Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management 
in the Secretariat of the —_ 

oe is a Special Course for ex-Officers. 

A choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is Day, Residential and Postal. Pro- 
Spectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will be sent gratis 
to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


READERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that 

of making known their wants. 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling per'line per insertion. (A 
ine comprions about ten words.) Substan allowed 
for a of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 





to the Advertisement i THE New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Lon W.C. 2, 





The New Psychology 


and its Relation to Life. 
By A. G. TANSLEY. tos. 6d. Second Impression. 


An attempt to combine the various lines of modern psycho- 
logical research in a unified picture of the human mind and its 
activities. 

“ It is difficult to do anything but advise all who take even a slight interest 
in the mind of man, in politics, sociology, education, or art, to buy 
the book ont yo ay ~ of it.  eneme r= and all peeets 

a erence. -—— 10M. 
ey the loctrine there world 


of McDougall'’s ‘ Introduction 
» — Paychology 20 5 Preheat fapstnattng or mene empertent 
“An ccesnendhnastty interesting book.”—Trwh. 
GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., 
Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 











| TWO NOTABLE BOOKS OF REMARKABLE 
INTEREST TO-DAY. 


THE HAPPIEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 58. 
An answer to the World Problem which faces 
human society universally, and of supreme 
interest and importance at the present time. 


| THE RISE AND CONSUMMATION OF THE AON Gs. | 
book that will stagger many minds, but will 

See all thinking people who seriously con- 
template the present day with fear and suspense. 
| 





Both books by the Rev. HOLDEN EDWARD SAMPSON, Author of 
“ Progressive Creation,” “‘ Progressive Redemption,” “‘Theou Sophia,” &c. 


Obtainable from the Publishers : 
W. RIDER & SON, LTD., 8-11 Paternaster Row, London, E.C. 4; 
or_direct from the Author: 13 St. Alban’s Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
BOOKS at Bargain Prices. 


AUTUMN CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
Do not miss these Rare Bargains, _ send fora copy ¢ of Catalogue to-day, 
and ask for your name and o be x d for future issues. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 


Nearly 200 pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462, 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—FovyLss, 121-5, Charing Cross Road, 
London. 


OOKS.—Hartshorne’s Old English Glasses, folio, lo, £9 98. ; Thackeray's 
Newcomes and tg = Edition, half-calf, 30s = eg 3 > Life of 
the Bee, illus. Detmold, , 36s. ; ;~~ Blue Bird, =.) 2, 30s. ; 
1 nary Walt Whitman, a Stidy. es edit., 308.; Bewick’s . 2 vols.. 
£4 4s.; Scott's Poems, some First Editions, 8 vols., ero hk alt eat calf, ra fine lot, 
£5 5s., 1800-32 ; Scott's form, 6 cloth, best edit., Cadell, 1829, £6'6s. ; Handley 
porting Tour, Ask Mamma, Hawbuck Grange, Romford Hou nds, Plain 


























and have failed to find it elsewhere, t ‘me. Iam the most ex 


braries purchased. 
Bright . WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s 
Poems, and this edition; George Moore's first editions, any ; Boswell’s Johar 
son, 2 vols.,1701 ; $e of « Sportsman, 1843 Burton's Pentamerone, 2 vols. ; Chapman 
ild Des Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Dodsley’s Old Piays, 16° vols., 1975 ; 
. Henry James; sets of well-known authors. Good prices ces paid: 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of 1s. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the — is reduced. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 
Virgilian Studies: The Grewth of the Aeneid. By M. M. Crump. 


6s. net. 
The Sixth Book of the Aeneid. By H. E. Butter. Oxford: B. Black- 
well. 12s. 6d. net. 

This new series should not be neglected by lovers of Virgil, for it 
treats the problems of his text with freshness and ability. There is 
no modern edition of the Lives of Virgil in English, and some readers 
will be astonished to find that so much is known concerning the compo- 
sition of the Aeneid, or can be gathered from the hints of tradition. 
Miss Crump will not carry everyone with her in her conclusions, but 
she has made out a good case. There will be a big battle over Virgil’s 
unfinished lines before they can be put aside as mere instances of 
incomplete work. Yet this is the evidence of- ancient tradition. 
Style, as Professor Butler remarks, is an unsafe guide in Virgil, but 
we cannot help thinking that he wrote some unfinished lines which 
were effective in his first draft, and filled them up afterwards with 
inferior matter which his mature consideration would have rejected. 
The Sixth Book, as it stands, offers notable inconsistencies and obscuri- 
ties. These, with the help of foreign scholars, Professor Butler has 
done a good deal to clear up. His taste and judgment are so good 
that we hope to read more about Virgil from him. 


THE CITY 


HE continued depression in the City is largely due 
I to the fall in the frane referred to below, but 
additional causes are the knowledge that prices of 
commodities must fall—a fact which always brings about 
hesitating markets—and the competition of new issues 
with existing securities. New South Wales is asking for 
£4,000,000, to yield 6} per cent., the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron and Coal Co. seeks £1,500,000 in 8 per cent. seven 
year notes at 98}, a large block of Lever Brothers 20 per 
cent. preferred ordinary has been offered to yield £9 6s. 
per cent., and nearly half a million ordinary shares in 
Siemens Brothers and Co. are offered at 22 shillings per 
pound share, current dividends being at the rate of 10 per 
cent., free of income-tax. These last two are attractive, 
and naturally tend to bring down the price of similar shares 
giving a lower return. Rubber shares are still depressed 
by the fact that the commodity price is below the cost of 
production, and even oil shares find it difficult to hold up 
against the depression. Purchases of Mexican Eagle at 
about £12 and Trinidad Leaseholds at 70s. or slightly more 
should turn out well. The Horden Collieries, a Durham 
concern, with which Sir Hugh Bell is associated, is another 
coal mining company which is keeping its head above water 
in spite of the wicked miners ; in fact, the output per hewer 
per shift exceeds that for 1913. So does the dividend, 
which is 14 per cent. free of income-tax, as against 8 per 
cent., subject to tax, in 1913-14. The net profit for the 
year was £331,559 as against £184,400 a year ago. In 
addition to the dividend, shareholders are to receive as a 
bonus five £1 fully paid ordinary shares for each £10 
ordinary share now held. 
* * * 


It is gradually dawning upon the business community 
that the chaotic condition into which the foreign exchanges 
have drifted is largely responsible for the malaise from which 
the whole world is suffering, and the continuous depre- 
ciation in the value of the French franc is causing a good 
deal of anxiety. No reader of TuE New SraresMan has 
bought either French Rentes or French francs on the 
strength of any recommendation in these notes, as I have 
always indicated that a further depreciation of the franc 
was likely. This now stands in the neighbourhood of 58 
tothe pound. One or two readers have asked me to express 
an opinion as to whether it is likely to go worse or better ; 
difficult as this problem is, it will probably be of interest 
to several readers if an attempt is made to elucidate it, and 
it is time that someone boldly drew attention to the facts 
of the case. 

* * * 

For one reason or another few financial writers appear to 
be inclined to face facts with regard to the French exchange, 
and so extraordinary are some of the reasons given to show 
that the fall in value is merely temporary, that one is forced 
either to doubt the intelligence or the honesty of some of 
the writers who deal with the subject. In an important 
financial journal last week, one of the reasons given for 


the further fali in the value of the france was “ the diminished 
French purchases of coal” on account of the Coal Strike ! 
Then, later on, we are told that France’s ordinary and per- 
manent State expenditure, including the service of the 
arrears of previous loans, has not only been covered by the 
normal revenues of the Treasury, but leaves a surplus. The 
ordinary reader would not conclude from this that France 
is only meeting from revenue about 40 per cent. of her 
Government expenditure, and that in addition to the 
ordinary budget which balances, there is an extraordinary 
budget, which does not, and, on top of this, a “ special 
budget for expenditure recoverable from the indemnity to 
be received from Germany,” such special ~~ exceeding 
sixteen thousand millions of francs! The plain truth is 
that the continuous fall in the value of the franc is the price 
the unfortunate French people have to pay for the 
foreign policy of their Government. Politically, such policy 
may, or may not, be justified—it does not fall within my 
province to discuss this—but it certainly cannot be denied 
that its effect upon the trade of France herself, and Europe 
generally, is disastrous. For a long time to come France 
will be dependent upon imports of food and raw materials 
(largely from the United States), and that country has made 
it pretty clear that it is not prepared to grant any further 
credits for this purpose. That reluctance is shared in this 
country, and British investors have lost so heavily on the 
French loans they have taken up since the War, dividends 
and capital on which are calculated on a franc basis, that 
the flotation of another French loan in London would be 
extremely difficult. Still, France will have to import 
largely for years to come before the awful destruction and 
devastation inflicted by the German armies are made good, 
and the problem will be to provide some security against 
which foreign suppliers like the United States will be 
satisfied to deliver goods. 
* * * 

Once the amount of the reparation to be exacted from 
Germany is fixed, it may be possible, by such international 
action as has for some time past been advocated by Sir 
George Paish and others, to place France in possession of 
German indemnity bonds, guaranteed by all or most of 
the Powers, against the security of which America, Argentina, 
Australia and other suppliers of raw materials will be 
prepared to grant credits. The political difficulty, of 
course, is to fix the reparations amount at a figure that will 
not smash Germany to pieces (in which event her bonds 
would have little value), and, on the other hand, to secure 
an amount large enough to ease France’s financial position 
and to prevent the French public, which is still largely under 
the delusion that the German reparations will make up its 
awful deficit, from regarding itself as having been betrayed. 
Until these difficulties are successfully surmounted, I see 
no end to the fall in the value of the franc, and think it as 
a to drop to 100 to the pound and possibly worse than 
that. 

: * * * 

What will be the course of the franc, if the above- 
mentioned difficulties are surmounted ? Here opinions 
differ. The establishment of a definite sum in favour of 
France, with the granting of American credits based thereon, 
should have a good effect upon the exchange sentimentally, 
and, for the time being, it would reduce the French demand 
for dollars, which is largely responsible for the continued 
fall in the value of the pound in New York. You do not, 
however, bring about a permanent improvement in the 
exchange by paying off one debt with another, and while the 
German bonds will, in the event of the operation passing off 
successfully, bring to France a certain amount of her re- 
quirements in produce, it is only by enormously increased 
production of articles for export that France can hope to 
improve her exchange, and the crushing taxation that 
will be necessary to bring about equilibrium in the budget 
will be a severe handicap to French exporters. So far as 
it is possible to express an opinion on so difficult a problem, 
I should say that the franc is likely to go worse before it 


goes better, and that no permanent improvement, however 
slight, is likely until the amount that Germany has to pay 
as reparation is definitely fixed and is converted into such 
shape as will cause countries like the United States, Argen- 
tina, Canada and ourselves to grant France important 
credits. 


A. Emit Davies. 
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The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before Tuesday, the 23rd day of November, 1920. 








The special permission of the Committee of the Stock Exchange to allow dealing ‘in these Shares after allotment will be applied for 











SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1880). 





SHARE CAPITAL 


Divided into 1,500,000 Shares of £1 each. 
4}'per cent. Debenture Stock Issued and Outstanding, £977,600. 


- £1,500,000 





of the Shares of the Company, are printed in the fold of this offer. 


THE BRITISH BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE, LIMITED, 


OFFERS FOR SALE 
481,875 Shares of £1 each at the price of 22/- per Share. 
Upon Application = —— £0 1 O per Share. 
» Acceptance ee 011 0 in om, 2s. od. per) 
» ist January, 1921 010 0 Be Share Premium. 


Payment in full may be made ou acceptance under discount at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
The Shares will rank for Dividend as from ist January, 1921, but will not participate in the final dividend for 1920 
Extracts from the Articles of Association of the Company to provide against enemy ownership or enemy or foreign control 


£1 2 0 








The following is the copy of a letter received from Mr. George 
Mure Ritchie, the Chairman of the Company :— 
Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 
11th November, 1920. 
To THE BRITISH BANK FOR FOREIGN TRADE, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, e 

THE FIRM OF SIEMENS BROTHERS was established in this 
country as far back as the year 1858 and was registered under the 
Companies Acts in December, 1880, with the title of “ Siemens 
Brothers & Co., Limited.” 

THE NEW CAPITAL will be used for extensions in hand and 
contemplated and for financing the increasing volume of orders ; 
the value of unexecuted orders in hand is approximately two-and- 
three-quarters million pounds. 


THE DIVIDENDS paid by the Company on its shares for each 
of the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 have been at the rate of 10% free 
of Income Tax. An Interim Dividend at the rate of 10% per annum 
free of Income Tax has been declared in respect of the six months 
ended 30th June, 1920. Notwithstanding the increase in the tax 
on excess profits to 60% and the imposition of the 5% Corporation 
tax, it is anticipated that the dividend for the current year will be 
maintained at 10% free of Income Tax. In gauging future dividend 
prospects it may be pointed out that there are no indications of any 
depression in the electrical engineering industry. 

THE ASSETS AND THE LIABILITIES of the Company and 
of its subsidiary Company (Siemens Brothers Dynamo Works, 
Limited) taken from the audited accounts at the 31st December, 
1919, being the close of the last financial year, are as follows :— 


Assets: Freehold and Leasehold properties and works, 
machinery tools, stock and work in progress, debtors, 
Investments, Cash and Treasury Bills, etc. .. s 

Less Liabilities: 4}°, Debenture Stock, Creditors, etc. 


; £1,790,248 
Capital provided in 1920 in connection with the pur- 

chase of an interest in an auxiliary business . . e 18,125 
Additional capital to be provided by the sale to your 

Bank of 481,875 shares .. - ol oe - 481,875 


Surplus subject to payment of Excess Profits Duty for 
1918 and 1919 +s . ees dl “ 


Against a total issued Share Capital of £1,500,000 





Nothing has been included in the above figures for the valuable 
goodwill of the business or in respect of the very large number of 
Patents belonging to the Company. The buildings and machinery 
have been well maintained and proper provision has been made for 
depreciation. 

he Company possesses land and buildings at Woolwich covering 
about seventeen and a-half acres of which the Lease expires in 1980, 
and a Factory is rented at Dalston which has been equipped for the 
manufacture of metallic filament lamps and has a capacity for an 
annual oat of 2,500,000 lamps. The buildings at Woolwich are 
generally of modern construction, consisting of large and commodious 
workshops equipped with modern tools and organised for the manu- 





facture of electrical plant and materials. 

ng the current year about three acres of land adjoining the 
Woolwich premises on the river side have been purchased and five 
and a-half acres of land contiguous to the works on the Southern 
side have been leased for 99 years to provide for additions which 


will have to be made now and in the future to the Woolwich 
Factory. : 

The chief classes of manufacture are as follows: 

Electric Light and Power Cables. Telegraph Apparatus. 

Telegraph and Telephone Cables. ‘Telephone Apparatus. 

Submarine Cables. Telephone Automatic exchanges. 

Ebonite and moulded insulation. Telephone manual exchanges. 

Wet and dry battery cells. Wireless telegraph installations. 

Overhead line material. Metallic filament lamps, etc., etc. 
in all of which the Company is doing an extensive and increasing 
business. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) G. MURE RITCHIE, 
Chairman. 


Applications must be made on the accompanying form and for- 
warded with a cheque for the application money to the British Bank 
for Foreign Trade, Limited, 48, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. If any appli- 
cation be accepted for less than the number of Shares applied for 
the surplus amount paid on application will be appropriated towards 
the amount payable on acceptance, and where any application is 
not accepted, the deposit will be returned in full. Failure to pay 
any instalment when due will render all instalments previously paid 
liable to forfeiture and the acceptance to cancellation. Interest at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum will be charged on instalments 
in arrear. 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share will be paid in respect of acceptances 
made on applications (other than in respect of underwriting appli- 
cations) bearing a Broker's stamp. 

Application will in due course be made to the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for an official quotation of the Shares now offered. 

All Shares applied for and accepted hereunder will on payment of 
the amount due on acceptance be allotted direct to the applicants 
by the Company, and the name of each applicant will be entered on 
the Company’s Register of Members as the holder of shares ten 
shillings per share paid. By direction of the Bank the instalment 
payable on the 31st January, 1921, may be paid direct to the Company. 

The original of the above letter from the Chairman of the Company, 
copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
the Agreement under which the Shares have been acquired by the 
Bank from the Company at the price of {1 per Share, and a form 
of the Contract made with various underwriters, can be inspected at 
the office of Messrs. Roney & Co., Solicitors, Orient House, New 
Broad Street, E.C.2., at any time during business hours while the 
list is open. The Bank is paying an underwriting commission of 9d. 
per Share and an overriding commission of 3d. per Share and the whole 
of the expenses in connection with this offer. ; ’ 

Particulars and Forms of Application can be obtained from The 
British Bank for Foreign Trade, Limited, 48, Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2., and from Messrs. C. Birch Crisp & Co., 11 Angel Court, E.C.2. 

Dated, London, 15th November, 1920. 

DIRECTORS OF 
SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED. 


G. MURE RITCHIE, Esq. (Chairman). 

The Right Hon. Sir WILLIAM BULL, M.P. . : 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir HUBERT De La POER GOUGH, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

The LORD QUEENBOROUGH. 

WILLIAM 0. SMITH, Esq. 

HENRY J. THOMAS, Esq. ; 

G. CHAUVIN, Esq. (Managing Director). 
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LECTURES, ETC. 





H OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Students are prepared for the Heuseaats and Social Degree of the University, 

length of course three years. Also One Year courses: (g) in Applied Science for those 

holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (6) in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 

per annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. F 

particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


ea SOCIETY ORDER OF SERVICE.—Mortimer 
Hall, 93 Mortimer Street, W. (near Queen’ s Hall), A course of PUBLIC LEC- 

TURES on “ Universal Brotherhood," every Tuesday, at 8 p.m, Nov. 5 
Speaker, Major H Barnes, M.P., on “ Position and Prospects of the League of 
Nations.” Solo Pianist, Isobel Gray, Admission Free. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
a. —_ anp Women STUDENTS 


). 

REPARATION. eo O ORETI AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 

students, according to previous education and experience. 
Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 








Public Lecture, Wednesday, Nov. 24th, at 5.15 p.m 


“ Some Experignces 1n Socta, Work,” by MISS PHILLIPS. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KEnngtom. Training College for Saten. Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. G. ey ee Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For dh. Fy, concerning Sc! holarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mgpicing, and Encingerine for Men 
and Women. Fee 15 a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, * key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes ous and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially trea’ without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. Artuur Lovet, 9% Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W.1. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





_ = REQUIRED as Art Mistress in large Girls’ Boarding School. 
One hour from London. Resident altogether, or for four to five days a week, 

January. Very good salary, Slade school preferred.—Mrs, Burton-Brown, 
Prior's Field, Godalming. 


ONDON ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF THE MENTALLY 
DEFECTIVE, Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W.1, invites applications, for 
January, for posts of Assistant Women Organizers (for visiting. supervising and 

placing in employment of defectives>. Experience # social work essential, knowledge 
of industrial conditions desirable. Present scale of salary (including increases) £180, 
rising £10 to £220. Application forms from SEcrETARY, to be returned by Nov., 29th. 





SCHOOLS. 





opened three years ag 
—y = 4 on NATURAL “nee Opewsie a 
Dancing, Music Appreciatio 5 wing, Painting, Modelling. 
of Art, Gardening, Cookery. Fine ty andicrafts. A Brancu of this Scxoo, 
will open after Christmas in the Country or at the Sea. Boarpers are now 
Inclusive fees, 150 guineas the year ; only extras, individual music sr singing lessons, 
‘o-education till 13, girls 


and personal expenses, also medical a’ 
—— om 19. Pupils will 1 be prepared for matdelstion. ‘if a | yl = such work is 
show: Principals: The Misses ManviLLe H. NIcHotts. 





ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 
St, GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
lb ae 





Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 

educational a in a natural, healthy atmosphere, Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland  s vel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 
apply to the Principat. 

MALTMAN ’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Cambridge. late Head 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, 
The sim of the Shoo! iste 


ae & Se Huddersfield High School. 
character, 


develop the intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression by Crt of r—--} hates, Music, 

Dancing and Fig — y+ & - 5 description ; initiative by 
such as 


practical a ‘Poultry keeping. Te girls will be 
prepared te the Universities. the Medical Profession and advanced Work in 
Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, —- and i 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a 

Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The Seuss ts. ‘delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals and as members of the general 

comepuntiy. Independent study ; special attention to health and physical development. 

a for the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and 

exte tudents. Principals: Miss THeopora CLarKk and Miss K. M. Exuis. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


|= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, de. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SecreTary- 


S 1. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, "ate Scholar of Newnham 
College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 














ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
A co-educational school for children up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 


school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they belong. The educa- 

tional outlook is broad and serious, and the children have the advantage of being = 
by specialists from the senior school. 

In charge of the school: 
Beatrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. and Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND ie bmg ~~ yee 

Suet. Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopcxinson (Monte Diploma). 

MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in residence 
at the Principal's home, where a few boarders are taken. 








) T hgap epee oe FRENCHWOMAN wanted to give French lessons 
to two adults several hours weekly at Golder’s Green.— Box 617, New STATESMAN 
Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





CAPABLE WOMAN, with administrative and secretarial experi- 


ence, wishes for responsible work Salary, £250 per annum.—Apply Box 620, 
New SratesMAn Office 10 Great Queea Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





| i +4 URGENTLY DESIRES Secretarial Engagement. Qualified, 
highest credentiais. Stenographer-typist, Would accept evening or part-time 

duties.—Write Box 618, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W,C. 2. 


Se WANTED, Lady Secretary (Private or Confi- 
dential), in or near London. Cultured, college-trained. Preferably to literary 

or scientific man, accounts, shorthand, typing =a and French), used to 
interviewing and holding responsible appointment. —Box 621, New 
StaTesMAN Office. 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. London, we. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











pray would like one or two others to share their home life. 
They can offer all the advantages of both town and country life. Very pleasant 
house and garden, with a maximum of sunshine. 50 minutes from London. 
Excellent references required and given. Please state “Kr —— 619, New 
Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W. > 





YWANtap TO ADOPT, one or two little Boys; Children of 
educated people preferred.—Apply with details and references to Box 616, 
New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, 





ADY’S BICYCLE FOR SALE. Condition as new. Only ridden 50 
miles. Cost £13 13s. Highest offer secures.—Box 614, New STATESMAN Office, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





| me ey BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets 
2:6 ay: three, 14/3; six, 27/-, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 500 6/6, 


free for 1d. stamp. —James Ericson & Co.. 2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 





know- 


GHORTHAND (Pitman’s). —apest, pas tal tuition. Worki 
—A. en. M.LP.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 


ledge quickly and pleasantly 
Shepherd's Bysb, London, W ee 


HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss Ricnarpson, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


Ww RUNTON HOUSE, WEST RUNTON (nr. CROMER,) 
NORFOLK. 


The above will be opened in January next as a PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Prospectus and full particulars from J.G. WHITFIELD, M.A. (Oxon), Head-master 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


| Picci 








Sold Out 


OR some time THe NEw STATESMAN 
has been “Sold Out” very soon after 
publication, although the margin allowed 

for chance sales has been increased week by 
week. Readers are advised to give a definite 
order to their Newsagent to reserve a copy 
each week, or, alternatively, to send a 
Postal Subscription, the rates for which, post 
free to any address in the world, are :— 


One Year .. sé 30s. Od. 
Six Months . . ” 15s. Od. 
Three Months... 7s. 6d 


Subscriptions should be addressed The 
PUBLISHER, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 2. 
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THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be 
absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





THE TIME-SERVERS 





THE CURSE OF THE WORLD 


The time-server of a Church—Archbishop Mannix ; the time- 
server of a tradition—Lord Hugh Cecil; the time-server of 
place—the Prime Minister; the time-server of a ‘‘ movement,”’ 
the most down-trodden of all slaves—George Lansbury. In the 
activities of these four men we witness the generation of a poison 
which will infect civilisation. 

The Archbishop knows that his Church has taught Irish 
children to hate Protestant England and that he is directly 
responsible for the death of the Lord Mayor of Cork. If those 
fires of hatred had not been kept burning by Catholic Priests, the 
intelligence of Irish Catholics would not have been undermined, 
and we should have been spared the tragedy of a brave man 
suffering great anguish, dying for an Irish Republic which 
includes Ulster. There is not an Irishman living who believes 
that the death of the Lord Mayor of Cork will hasten the coming 
of an Irish Republic which shall include Ulster. Why, therefore, 
did the Archbishop, steeped as he is in all the cunning of world- 
politics, suffer this child of his Church to die? No Irishman 
would cross the road for a Republic of Southern Ireland, and 
every Irishman knows that an Irish Republic which would 
include Ulster will be impossible until the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches are united. Rome controls this position 
because the world is moving away from superstition and not 
towards it. If the Roman Catholic Church claims to possess 
supreme spiritual authority, let her pronounce upon the ques- 
tion of Japanese excess population and depute the Archbishop 
to start a crusade for the benefit of the Japanese in America, 
Canada, and Australia. So much for the Archbishop. 

And now Lord Hugh Cecil, the greatest living authority on 
Irish assassins and the theory of murder and reprisals as practised 
in Christian Ireland. This time-server of tradition chatters of 
God and His Law. He seeks to interpret from the teaching of 
Christ the method of punishment suitable to Ireland. With the 
Communion bread upon his blind blasphemous mouth he orders 
the British Government to starve the little children of Ireland 
by preventing the working of the creameries. What is God's 
Law for him? Destruction. And instant turning over and 
cleansing of the ground stained by his intellectual incontinence. 
God’s Law for Ireland is the reference of the Irish problem to 
the League of Nations so that the heads of the Christian 
Churches may be taught the meaning of sin and hypocrisy. 
The Lord Mayor of Cork lies dead because the problem of Ireland 
has not been referred to the League of Nations; and Lord 
Hugh Cecil is not less responsible for his death than are Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Grey, Lord Morley, and the Archbishop. In 
God's judgment Lord Hugh Cecil is a political murderer, and 
in the matter of the creameries a political criminal of the lowest 
type. So much for the noble lord. 


And now the Prime Minister who stands on the bridge and 
provides miraculously for the automatic reduction of miners’ 
wages. Except as a temporising monkey-trick, no permanent 
improvement is possible in the relations between Capital and 
Labour unless the programme of the Moderate Party be adopted. 
Is it to be supposed that the Times and the Westminster Gazette 
would have fawned upon poor little Hodges had he escaped 
from the vicious circle of higher wages and decreased purchasing 
power or unemployment ? Had there been in little Hodges the 
elements of greatness he would have said to the miners: “ Men. 
“‘ There can be no increase in wages. Coal must be sold at much 
“lower prices and increased production must be obtained in 
“order to maintain the existing level of wages. But I shall 
“make a solemn appeal to every trade unionist in the country 
“to force an immediate general election. The issue at this 
“election shall not be the frothy, reeking idiocy and baboonery 
“favoured by Williams and the Daily Herald. The British 
“Labour Party will put forward and stand or fall by the Pré- 
“gramme of the Moderate Party, which provides for a 
“ modification of the Capitalist System by the limitation of 
“individual wealth and for the surrender to the State of all 
“ war-period profits in excess of {10,000 in individual hands, 
“This policy is just. It is practicable. It will not destroy 
“trade. It will not introduce Russian misery. It will cause 
“‘ deflation and increase the purchasing power of your wages.” 
The Times and the Westminster Gazette would not have thrown 
bouquets. From the hard-faced war-profiteers of the House of 
Commons there would have proceeded a low wail of agony. 
Our Northcliffes, Rothermeres, and Beaverbrooks would have 
squirmed with pain at the ghastly prospect of the loss of all 
their vulgar power. But England would have found herself. 
Under the malign inspiration of the Piime Minister poor little 
Hodges has made his miserable contribution towards her decay 
and ruin. So much for the time-server of place. 


And now George Lansbury. Little did he think that he would 
be charged with and held responsible for causing the death of 
the Lord Mayor of Cork. But Mr. Lansbury and the Daily 
Herald have persistently refused to urge the reference of Ireland 
to the League of Nations. Mr. Lansbury, therefore, bears full 
responsibility for this tragedy. 

Let these four conspirators, time-servers of a Church, a tradi- 
tion, place, and a movement, envisage the problem of the world, 
and they will find that the limitation of individual wealth, the 
reference of Ireland to the League of Nations, and the deflection 
of the unsatisfied Imperialism of Japan constitute the supreme 
task of statesmanship and the immediate task. All else is 
blather. 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 








“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C.4. 


[ApvrT. ] 
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Art & Belles Lettres 


VISION & DESIGN by ROGER FRY. 


This is the first collection to be published of Mr. 
Fry’s writings on art, and it will inevitably 
be regarded as the most important art book of 
the season. With 32 plates. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 


A LAST DIARY by W. N. P. BARBEL- 
LION, author of “‘ The Journal of a Disappointed 
Man.” With a Memoir by his brother, A. J. 
CUMMINGS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SAVITRI by MARJORIE STRACHEY. 
‘“*She has adapted from many languages some 
of their most beautiful folk-tales and her manner 
of presentment shows that the work has been 
one of great happiness.’’—Liverpool Courier. 
Narrow Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





General 


TALES OF AXGEAN INTRIGUE 
by J. C. LAWSON, author of “‘ Modern Greek 
Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion.’’ The 
Secret Service and the Revolution in Crete. 
With 9 Illustrations and a Map. “A terrible 
indictment of the official British policy in the 


Eastern Mediterranean. . . . Full of de- 
lightful stories.”—Morning Post. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 


CONCERNING SOLICITORS by 
ONE OF THEM. With an Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. “ Full 
of shrewd and witty comments on men (and 
women) and affairs, evidently the fruit of that 
ripe experience and of that vocational sense 
which the writer commends to every budding 
member of the Tribe.”—Scotsman. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


THE GOLF SWING by DARYN HAM- 
MOND. The Ernest Jones Method. With 63 
Illustrations. “‘ Marks an advance in the art of 
golfing didactics. It aims at simplicity, not at 
complexity.’’-—A. C. M. Croome in Golf Illus- 
trated of America. Demy 8vo. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. 12s. 6d. net. 


Fiction 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS and other 
Stories by ANTON TCHEHOV. Translated 
from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
Vol. IX. of the Complete Tales in the St. Martin’s 
Library Edition. Pott 8vo. Cl., 3s. 6d. net. 
Leather, 5s. net. 


THE AMOROUS CHEAT A new 
novel by BASIL CREIGHTON, author of 





“The History of an Attraction.”” ‘‘ Delicate, 
illusive and acidly witty.”—The Sketch. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated Gift Books 





BOCCACCIO’S DECAMERON it 
lustrated with coloured woodcuts in 5 printings 
by THOMAS DERRICK. “A delightful volume 
for the adult lover of the classics.’’—Liverpool 
Courier. Large Cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. Limited 
Ed. signed by the Artist, 25s. net. 


FLEMISH LEGENDS translated from 
the French of CHARLES DE COSTER by 
HAROLD TAYLOR and illustrated with wood- 
cuts by ALBERT DELSTANCHE. A com- 
panion volume to “ Tyl Ulenspiegel.” ‘ Will 
please lovers of folk-lore.”—British Weekly. 
Feap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Presentation Edition, 
I5s. net. 


TORQUAY by JOHN PRESLAND. Iilus- 
trated with 16 coloured Illustrations by F. J. 
WIDGERY. A companion volume to “ Lynton 
and Lynmouth ” by the same Author and Artist. 
“Mr. Widgery’s illustrations in colour are very 
beautiful and they alone would make this book 
a most attractive souvenir.”—C. K. Shorter in 
The Sphere. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. Presenta- 
tion Edition, 25s. net. 


Biograph y 





LETTERS OF MARK TWAIN 
Edited with a biographical sketch and running 
commentary by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 
“The last and not the least of Mark Twain’s 
good gifts to mankind on both sides of the 
Atlantic.” —Daily Chronicle. With 8 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 


Poetry 


THE TWELVE by ALEXANDER BLOK. 
Translated from the Russian by C. E. BECH- 
HOFER, and illustrated with cover-designs and 
8 drawings by MICHAEL LARIONOV. Large 
Post 4to. 6s. net. 


POEMS by the late WILFRED OWEN, 
M.C. With an Introduction by SIEGFRIED 
SASSOON. Fcap 4to. 6s. net. 


Children 


THE IMP OF MISCHIEF verses 
by OLIVE CHANDLER. With coloured 
Illustrations by RACHEL MARSHALL. “ Chil- 
dren who are faithful to the Fairy King have 
here the chance to make a multitude of prose- 
lytes.’’—Atheneum. Fcap. 4to. 3s 6d. net. 
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